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The  time  has  but  very  recently  gone  by,  since  we  ex¬ 
isted  in  a  sorely  exasperated  state  against  Robert  Mont¬ 
gomery.  The  chief  cause  of  our  rage  was,  that  he  had 
been  most  extravagantly  and  boisterously  puffed  by  a 
small  junto  of  his  friends  ;  and  to  see  peojjle,  by  a  sudden 
coup  de  theatre,  attempt  to  place  an  individual,  high  and 
dry,  beyond  those  waves  of  criticism  which  are  continu¬ 
ally  fretting  and  dashing  against  much  better  men,  inva¬ 
riably  puts  us  into  a  passion.  Had  we  written  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  (not  James,  recollect,  but  Robert)  in  the  first 
impetuosity  of  our  choleric  mood,  we  should  certainly 
have  flayed  him  alive,  and  sent  him  forth  into  the  world 
in  a  very  raw  and  pititable  condition.  But,  according  to 
the  advice  of  all  sages,  we  have  taken  time  to  count  a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  to  swallow  a  tumbler  of  c»)ld  water,  since  our 
anger  first  began  to  boil ;  and  the  conseipience  is,  that  we 
have  now  become  more  temperate,  and  are  therefore  like¬ 
ly  to  be  more  just.  Besides,  we  observe  that  a  few  of 
the  more  able  and  independent  critics  of  the  country, 
who  Coexist, — although  certainly  mri,  et  rajites  in  (jurpite 
vasto, — have  not  permitted  Mr  Montgomery  to  walk 
about  altogether  scatheless,  but  have,  each  after  his  kind, 
administered  a  due  proportion  of  that  most  wholesome 
medicine — the  rod  of  correction.  As  coming  more  im¬ 
mediately  under  our  approbation  in  this  respect,  we  may 
particularly  mention  Prasefs  Mapazine,  No,  l,the  Atlas, 
and  the  Dublin  lAterary  Gazette,  The  first  offerings 
having  thus  been  made  upon  the  altar  of  justice,  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  prove  our  fealty  by  cool  deter¬ 
mination,  rather  than  impassioned  warmth. 

Mr  Robert  Montgomery  is  a  young  man,  not  yet  four- 
and-twenty,  we  believe  ;  and  he  possesses  a  “  vaulting 
ambition,”  which,  though  honourable  to  him,  not  unfre- 
ijuently  overleaps  itself.”  This  is  evident  both  in  the 
choice  and  in  the  management  of  his  subjects.  He  first 
gave  us  the  “  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity then  we  had 

A  Universal  Prayer,  Death,  and  other  Poems  ;”  and 
now  we  have  “  Satan.”  We  beg  to  say,  once  for  all, 
'vhat  we  believe  we  have  said  before,  that  we  hate  to  see 
boys  and  strijjplings  raving  about  the  .(Imnipresence  of 
fhe  Deity,  uttering  Universal  Prayers,  diving  into  the 
niysteriousness  of  Death,  and  aftVeting  a  hand-and-glove 
acquaintance  with  Satan.  Of  late,  this  has  become  ra- 
ther  a  fashionable  sort  of  amusement ;  but  it  is  in  all  cases 
Wl,  because  it  must  in  all  cases  be  hollow,  heartless,  and 
^Hgue.  \\  hat  does  INIr  IVIontgomerv’  know  of  the  Om- 


^'jpresence  of  the  Deity,  or  of  Death,  or  of  Satan,  imu-e 
uin  any  young  man  whom  we  may  meet  with  every 
y  of  our  lives,  at  a  pleasant  evening  party,  in  wdiite  kid 
Poves  and  dancing  pumps  ?  'I'liere  u^as  a  time,  when 
cj  who  dared  to  tune  their  harps  to  those  high  and  so- 
themes,  felt  that,  to  approach  them  right,  it  was 
to  give  up  to  them  their  whole  lives  and  souls, 
^nte  Walked  in  his  “  obscure  wood,”  until  the  titful 


light  broke  in  among  the  gloomy  branches.  Milton 
trusted  not  even  to  the  radiance  of  external  nature,  hut 
in  the  long  solitude  and  uninterrupted  darkness  of  his 
own  chamber,  painted  the  visions  that  arose  before  his 
mind’s  eye, — gorgeous,  and  strange,  and  awfully  beauti¬ 
ful,  like  the  tempest-clouds  th.at  lift  their  phantom-shapes 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  far-stretched  sea.  Ihdlok,  too, 
though  but  the  humble  and  remote  imitator  of  Milton, 
dedicated  all  the  years  of  his  allotted  time  to  his  one  great 
object.  A  solitary  child, — a  youth  that  mused  among 
the  hills, — a  man  w'ho  stood  apart  froriTliis  felloAv-men, 
nursing  and  feeding  on  his  own  imaginations, — he  com- 
]deted  his  task  and  died.  But  a  new  generation  has 
arisen,  who  find  it  a  mere  pastime  to  mount  upon  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  to  soar  into  that  presence 
where  angels  .are  poetically  said  to  veil  their  heads,  and 
feel  their  elfiilgent  natures  fade  into  dimness.  Young 
men,  who  have  a  strong,  natural,  and  healthy  liking  for 
the  things  of  this  w’orld, — who  laugh  at  a\*omedy,  and 
become  jocund  over  a  bottle  of  mulled  j)oi*t,  fancy  all  at 
once  that  they  are  able  to  cope  wdth  the  mightiest  of  the 
fallen  cherubim,  to  tear  aside  the  curtains  of  the' tomb, 

m  ' 

and  to  pass  into  the  presence  of  futurity.  This  is  quite 
out  of  character,  and  out  of  nature  ;  ami  though  such 
proceedings  may  impose  upon  the  credulous  for  a  time, 
they  will  soon  come  to  be  seen  in  their  proper  light,  and 
be  set  down  as  a  species  of  stage-trick  and  clap-trap. 

It  is  true,  that  a  lofty  subject  naturally  inspires  lofty 
thoughts  ;  but  unless  these  thoughts  be  oripinal,  there  is 
little  or  no  value  in  them,  in  as  far  as  reg.ards  the  modem 
author.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  precisely  upon 
this  very  point  that  both  the  young  bardling  and  his 
readers  are  most  apt  to  be  deluded.  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity,  or  Death,  or  Satan,  are  such  vast  ide.'is, 
that  they  at  all  times  fill  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  subli¬ 
mity  and  awe,  and  could  the  first  existence  of  these  ideas  be 
traced  to  the  creative  fancy  of  any  poet,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  him  infinitely  the  most  inspired  of 
all  the  race.  But  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  liigher 
source — to  the  page  of  revelation  itself;  and  all  that  our 
limited  intellect  could  understand,  or  is  permitted  to 
know  concerning  them,  has  there  been  set  forth.  One  or 
two  of  the  very  mightiest  spirits  which  this  world  has  pro¬ 
duced,  have  ventured  to  trace  a  little  farther  the  proba¬ 
bilities  to  w’hich  that  revelation  leads,  and  though  they 
have  failed  in  adding  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  they  have 
poured  out  of  the  richness  of  their  own  conception,  a  flood 
of  lofty  illustrations  ujion  the  solemn  truths  previously 
communicated,  d’housiinds  of  far  inferior  men  have  also 
attemj)ted  to  handle  these  truths,  and  have  oc(;asionally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  borrowed  lustre,  not  from  their  own 
merits,  but  from  the  sacredness  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  mingledth“mselves.  A  wareof  thisfa(!t,  it  hasrecen  tly 
become  fashionable  amiuig  many  personsof  pretty  fair  abili¬ 
ties,  to  attempt  to  turn  it  to  their  own  account.  AH  they 
have  to  do  is  to  say  high-sounding  things,  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  will  not  at  first  discover  that  they  are  merely  new  ver¬ 
sions  of  what  has  been  said  before,  and  to  better  purpose. 
I'hey  have,  besides,  this  great  advantage  over  persons 
who  choose  less  exalted  topics,  that,  unless  they  be  down- 
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right  drivellers,  they  must  repeat  many  things  which 
are  in  their  essential  meaning  full  of  poetry,  whether 
clothed  in  successful  language  or  not.  The  only 'draw- 
hack  is,  that  these  meanings  are  not  new  ;  the  changes 
are  rung  upon  them  every  Sunday,  from  every  pulpit  in 
Europe,  We  do  not  denominate  the  poor  priest  or  cu¬ 
rate  a  poet  of  the  first  magnitude,  because  he  hebdoma- 
dally  delivers  to  his  congregation  the  most  sublime  and 
magnificent  views  regarding  the  attributes  and  dispensa¬ 
tions  of  Omnipotence.  We  know  that  he  only  speaks 
by  rote,  and  judge  him  accordingly.  Why  should  we 
place  the  jdiymester  on  a  ditferent  footing?  His  words 
may  be  a  little  more  select,  and  his  fancy  a  little  more 
vivid,  than  the  divine’s  ;  but  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
grain,  and  there  will  be  found  as  much  real  substance  in 
the  possession  of  the  one  as  the  other.  The  language  is 
their  own,  but  all  the  rest  of  their  ideas  are  as  old  as 
Isaiah,  or  as  He  whom  Isaiah  foretold. 

Descemiing  from  more  general  remark  to  a  particular 
instance, — what  is  this  blank-verse  poem  in  three  books, 
extending  to  so  many  thousand  lines,  and  called  “  Satan,” 
all  about  ?  The  <{uestion  is  rather  a  puzzler,  and  the 
only  answer  w'e  can  think  of  is,  that  it  is  a  poem  de  am- 
nibus  najotiisy  et  quibusdam  aliis.  We  are  introduced  at 
the  commencement  to  Satan  standing  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Ararat,  and  there  looking  around  him,  entirely  contrary 
to  the  established  laws  of  optics,  upon  aU  the  world. 
During  the  whole  of  the  volume  the  garrulous  old  gentle¬ 
man  is  made  to  indulge  in  one  unbroken  solilo(|uy,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  speaks  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  empires,  indulges  in  a  good  many  hits  at 
crowned  heads,  says  a  few  words  of  Napoleon,  then  des¬ 
cants  on  India,  America,  the  slave-trade,  Europe  and  its 
different  countries  ;  then  moralizes  (rather  odd,  is  it  not, 
that  Satan  should  moralize  ?)  on  man,  his  nature  and 
crimes;  delicately  touches  on  the  tender  subject  of  origi¬ 
nal  sin,  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  falls  int<»  a 
pathetic  mode  of  thinking  conc.erning  war  and  its  mise¬ 
ries  ;  gives  a  great  deal  of  good  advice  to  England,  espe¬ 
cially  suggesting  to  herjiot  to  be  so  fond  of  money  as  she 
seems  to  be ;  visits  London,  and  looks  into  her  palaces, 
her  senate,  her  ball-rooms,  theatres,  academies,  &c.  ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  leaves  the  full  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  that  Satan  is  on  the  Avhole  a  very  respectable  per¬ 
son,  who  has  been  rather  harshly  treated. 

Such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  ^Ir  ^Montgomery’s 
poem,  and,  setting  tuside  its  execution  altogether,  we  have 
no  doubt  he  thinks  its  conception  entitled  to  much  praise. 
In  this  opinion  ^ve  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  agree.  We 
see  nothing  in  its  conception  but  the  vague  and  rash 
daring  of  a  young  man,  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  form 
any  proper  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  and  who  thinks 
himself  able  to  swim  across  the  Atlantic,  because  he 
knows  he  can  swim  across  a  canal.  Looking  even  at 
the  very  imperfect  abstract  which  we  have  given  of  the 
multifarious  and  most  comprehensive  subjects  which  his 
plan  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon,  it  must  be 
evident  that  he  trusted  more  to  the  weight  which  the 
very  magnitude  of  these  subjects  carries  along  with  it, 
than  to  the  original,  or  even  generally  intelligent,  remarks 
which  he  was  to  make  concerning  them.  This  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  rock  for  a  young  author  to  split  upon;  it  lifts  him 
out  of  the  waters  only  to  dash  him  back  the  more  se¬ 
verely.  We  would  siMuier  a  thousand  times  be  presented 
with  one  new  and  striking  thought  concerning  a  simple 
weed,  than  a  whole  volume  of  antiquated  declamation 
C4)ncerning  the  iikmui  and  stars,  or  principalities  and 
powers.  Die  latter  may  have  the  more  lofty  sound,  but 
the  former  indicates  that  creative  power  which  is  the 
highest  attribute  of  mind.  Hence,  though  Mr  Robert 
IMontgomery  was  to  write  for  a  thousand  years,  in  the 
same  style  in  which  he  has  hitherto  wTitten,  of  the  Omni¬ 
presence  of  the  Deity,  and  Death,  and  Satan,  and  all  these 
grand  things,  would  we  plac’e  him,  think  you,  side  by 
side  with  our  own  Robert  Bums,  who  saw  and  felt  for 


himself,  as  poets  only  can  see  and  feel  ?  When  we  speak 
of  the  “  style  in  which  Mr  Montgomery  has  hitherto 
written,”  we  mean  to  imply,  that  as  w’e  can  discover  no 
very  wonderful  power  in  the  conception  of  his  poems 
neither  can  we  be  very  greatly  delighted  with  their  exe¬ 
cution.  It  is  but  fair  that  we  should  explain  w'hy  this 
is  the  case. 

Mr  Montgomery’s  besetting  sins  are,  vagueness  and 
bombast.  He  is  not  a  clear  thinker  ;  neither  has  he  very 
quick  perceptions ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  very 
frequently  fiounders  through  his  ideas.  In  the  whole  of 
the  first  two  books  of  his  “  Satan”  there  is  an  unsettled 
wandering  from  subject  to  subject,  and  a  constant  beating 
about  the  bush,  indicative  neither  of  a  steady  ]uirpose  nor 
a  well-stored  mind.  Page  after  page  is  filled  wdth  musty 
scraps  of  morality,  and  very  trite  pieces  of  sublimitv. 
Whenever  he  tries  to  say  any  thing  particularly  fine,  it  is 
sure  to  be  either  replete  w’ith  bad  taste,  or  to  be  some- 
thing  very  like  nonsense.  Thus,  in  the  introductory 
stanzas,  we  have  the  lines, 

“  Thou  wilt  not  deem  such  verse  supplied 
Ity  superstition's  haggard  gaze.'' 

At  page  20  wc  meet  w’ith  the  following  question  : 

■  Is  the  Earth 

Appall’d,  or  agonizing  in  the  wrack 
(tf  Elements?" 

Again,  in  no  better  taste; — 

“  Oh  !  w  hat  a  cloud  on  Liberty  was  thrown, 

I  low  deep  a  gash  her  dreadless  form  profaned  /” 

Or,  in  a  style  of  yet  greater  coarseness  ; — 

“  Then  Havoc  started  with  a  hideous  howl ; 

The  shriek  of  violated  maids,  the  curse 
Of  dying  mothers,  and  despairing  sires. 

And  dash  of  corpses,  ti>rn  from  royal  tombs. 

And  plunged  amid  devouring  flame,  were  heard 
Terrific! — Moscow  seem’d  a  madd’ning  Hell.” 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  following  passage  is 
English : 

- “  Primeval  w'oods. 

And  chieftain  wonder-trees,  and  forest  haunts, 
iriiere  frequent  rolls  the  stormy  lion  roar." 

Nor  do  we  ju’ofess  to  understand  these  lines : 

“  For  some  can  dare  the  imprison’d  mind  unbar. 

Ami  glance  unearthliness  behind  the  veil 
That  mantles  their  mortality.” 

Or,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr  Montgomery’s  metaphysics,  we 
should  like  to  know  whether  our  readers  can  make  either 
head  or  tail  of  the  passage  subjoined  : 

“  The  atmosphere  that  circleth  gifted  minds 
Is  from  a  deep  intensity  derived, — 

An  element  of  thought,  where  feelings  shape 
Themselves  to  fancies, — an  electric  world, 

Too  exquisite! V  toned  f(»r  common  life, 

Wh  ich  they  of  coarser  metal  cannot  dreayn  : 

And  hence  (? )  those  beautifying  powers  of  soul 
That  arch  the  heavens  more  glorious,  and  create 
An  Eden  wheresoe’er  their  iruigic  light 
Vpon  the  rack  of  quick  excitement  lives  ; 

Their  joy,  the  essence  of  an  agony, 

And  that,  the  throbbing  of  the  fires  within  !”(?  ??) 

This  is  pure  nonsense ;  the  following  passage,  considered 
as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Satan,  only  indicates  the  total 
absence  of  all  judgment  and  discrimination  : 

“  ]Metbinks  Pm  challenged  to  admire  a  man 
Adorned  with  meekness,  graced  by  heavenly  love, 
And  in  the  noiseless  vale  of  humble  life 
Ponteiit,  and  charitably  good  ;  whose  name 
Is  nobly  register’d  in  realms  divine. 

Though  unremiwn’d  below, — for  men  forget 
Th’  obscure  on  earth  are  oft  the  famed  in  Heaven. 

Satan  speaking  thus  !  and  not  only  once  or  tw  ice,  b\  nii;^ 
take,  but  continually  throughout  the  w’hole  poem  ! 
over,  to  add  to  his  sins,  Mr  IMontgomery  is  particuKir^J 
anxious  to  introduce  a  false  coinage  of  new  w’ords,  again 
which  we  should  rebel  even  although  coming  from 
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nithor  of  five  times  his  standing  and  weight.  Among 
other  specimens  we  find,  “  paradisal,”  “  vasty,”  “  im- 
pregn,”  (for  impregnated,)  “  a  dew-fall,”  (meaning  a  dew- 
drop,)  “  most  insinuons  man,”  “  the  r/rccnertf  of  hills,” 
“  halls  of  ^fictions  glare”  (obsolete,)  “  a  pest  which  might 
panq  the  heart”  (ohs(dete,)  “  darefiil”  (obsolete,)  &c.  &c. 

To  try  Mr  Montgomery  by  another  test — a  test  which 
all  true  poetry  can  stand — let  us  take  a  passage  at  ran¬ 
dom,  print  it  as  a  ])iece  of  prose,  and  then  see  how  it  will 
read.  Here  are  some  lines  about  Bonaparte  which  ought 
to  he  good,  and,  above  all,  ought  not  to  be  commonplace, 
else  they  should  never  have  been  printed  : 

“  Napoleon  !  on  the  island  rock  thou  sleep’st ;  hut  such 
a  storm  thy  spirit  raised,  so  lull  the  swell  of  teeling  horn  of 
thee,  that  Time  must  lend  his  magic  to  allay  the  rush  and 
tempest  of  opinion  into  truth,  that,  taming  wonder,  stamps 
thee  as  thou  wei  t, — a  tyrant,  in  whose  j>assi<in  for  a  jiower 
enthroned  above  all  liberty  Jind  law,  thou  sfand’st  alone, 
iinparagon’d.  *  *  *  I'hy  racte  is  o'er  ;  ami  in  the  rocky 
isle  of  ocean,  canopied  with  willow  shade,  in  death’s  un¬ 
dreaming  calm  tlnni  restest  now;  hut  all  the  sjdendid  in- 
famv  of  war,  the  fame  (d*  hbaxl  and  bravery,  is  thine  :  thy 
name  hath  havoc  in  its  sound  ;  and  Time  shall  read  it  while 
his  ages  roll, — ’twill  live  when  'rime  atid  Nature  are  for¬ 
gotten  words  !  For,  as  a  noble  fame  can  never  die,  hut 
proudly  passeth  on  from  earth  to  heaven,  there  to  he  hymn’d 
bv  angels,  and  to  crown  with  bright  ])re-eminence  the  gifted 
mind  that  won  it  gloriously;  so  evil  tame  a  fiery  torment  to 
the  soul  must  he  for  ever.” 

This  is  positively  poor  jirose  ;  a  hoy  at  the  High  School 
would  gain  no  credit  by  it.  What  does  it  say  of  Bona¬ 
parte  that  has  not  been  said  a  hundred  thousand  times 
i>efore,  and  often  better,  by  every  puny  whipster.  Yet 
sorry  are  we  to  state  that  this  is  the  common  sort  of  read¬ 
ing  to  he  met  with  in  the  two  first  Books  of  Satan.  'J'he 
third  is  better,  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  third  that  we 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  he  thus  minute  in  our 
criticism. 

Mr  Robert  ^lontgomery  by  no  means  deserves  to  he  al¬ 
together  put  down.  He  only  rectuires  t(»  he  rescued  out  of 
the  injudicious  [)awings  of  his  absurdly  pjirtial  friends.  He 
requires  to  he  lowered  to  a  sense  of  what  lie  really  is  ; 
and  to  have  the  long  and  arduous  way  distinctly  pointed 
out  to  him,  which  he  has  yet  to  overcome.  Among  our 
minor  aspirants  for  poetical  reputation  he  holds  a  resjiect- 
ahle  place  ;  and  by  perseverance,  and  modestly  listening  to 
sound  advice,  he  may  in  time  arrive  at  something  higher  ; 
especially  if  he  will  renounce  forever  the  hopeless  ambition 
ot  identifying  himself  with  Satan,  and  of  discoursing  de 
omnibus  ncgotiis  et  (juibusdam  idlis\  To  prove  that  we  are 
anxious  to  do  him  all  manner  of  justice,  and  liave  an  eye 
for  his  beauties  as  well  as  his  defects,  Ave  have  selected 
Avhat  we  consider  the  three  very  best  passages  in  the  wlnde 
volume,  and  these  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers.  'I’he 
first,  which  relates  to  Byron,  though  not  very  original, 
is  spirited,  and  decidedly  above  jiar  : 

LORD  in'RON’  IN  ROME. 

“  It  was  a  liaggard  night ;  when  mortals  dream 
Fteriial  nature  in  her  sadness  jiines. 

As  though  the  elements  were  all  diseased  : 

Hie  moon  hung  rayless,  and  the  few  taint  stars 
Cileam’d,  pale  and  glassy  as  the  eye  of  ileath  ; 

Alone,  the  victim  of  his  darkest  mood, 

Among  the  limbs  of  levell’d  ]>ala(‘es. 

And  monuments,  in  earthy  slumber  laid. 

Hie  wanderer  roam’d  ;  and  when  some  sickly  break 
Ot  inooidight  lit  his  features  into  play, 

M  ith  all  their  lines  of  passionate  excess, 

I  he  liaiiriting  genius  of  the  spot  he  seem’d, 
iAist  in  the  workings  ot*a  wilder’d  mind  ! — 

He  sigh’d,  and  mused,  and  then  from  earth  to  heaven 
His  eye  was  raised,  hut  moisten’d  with  a  tear 
JR  teinlerness,  wherein  the  pride  of  years 
Had  melted  out,  like  essence  from  a  soul 
Host  haughty  in  ahasmninit : — blighted  man  ! 

His  nature  was  a  whirlpool  of  desii-es, 
passions,  perilously  mix’d, 
nat  with  the  darkness  of  the  demon  world 
Had  something  of  the  light  of  heav’n  I  He  breathed 


The  sighs  that  after  ages  will  repeat ; 

The  selfish  eloquence  of  tortured  thought. 

In  Avords  that  glow  Avith  agony  !  yet  far 
From  him  that  dee]>er  sadness  of  the  mind,* 

Which,  gather’d  1‘rom  the  gloom  of  mortal  things 
III  moments  of  mysterious  power,  o’erclouds 
'File  spirit,  and  subdues  it  into  thought 
Sublime,  ami  shadow’d  Avith  eternity.” 

Our  second  quotation  is  an  apostrophe  to  the  metropr.lis 
of  our  island  : 

LONDON. 

But  liail  !  thou  giant  city  of  the  world  ! 

Thou  that  dost  scorn  a  canopy  of  clouds, 

But  in  the  dimness  of  eternal  smoke 
For  ever  rising  like  an  ocean  steam. 

Dost  mantle  thine  immensity  ;  how  A'ast 
And  wide  thy  wonderful  array  of  domes, 

In  dusky  masses  staring  at  the  skies! 

Time  was,  and  dreary  solitmh*  AA'as  here. 

When  night-black  Avoods,  unvisited  by  man, 

In  hoAvling  confiict  AAU*t‘stled  with  the  Avinds. 

But  noAV,  the  storm-roll  of  immingled  life 
Is  heard,  and,  like  a  roaring  turnace,  fills 
With  living  sound  the  airy  reach  of  miles  ! 

Thou  more  than  Rome  ’  for  iieA’er  from  her  heart 
Such  uiiiA'erse-aAA'aking  spirit  pour’d. 

As  emanates  from  thine.  'Flie  mighty  ghdie 
Is  fever’d  by  thy  name;  a  thousand  years. 

And  silence  hath  not  known  thee!  What  a  AA’eight 
Of  awfulness  Avill  doomsday  from  thy  scene 
Deri\'e;  and  Avhen  the  blasting  trumjiet  smites 
All  cities  to  destruction,  Avho  Avill  sink 
Sublime,  Avith  such  a  thunder-crash  as  thou  ! 

IVlAwiads  of  domes,  and  temples  huge,  or  high, 

And  thickly  AA  ediled  like*  the  ancient  tr<*e8 
That  in  unviolat«*d  forests  frown  ; 

Myriads  of  streets  Avdiose  river-windings  floAV 
With  viewh'ss  billows  ed’uiiAvearv  soiiml ; 

IMvriads  of  hearts  in  full  comimition  mix’d 
From  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  night  again, 
Thremgh  the  Avide  realm  of  Avliirling  passion  borne, — 
And  tiiere  is  London  !  Fngland’s  heart  and  soul. 

By  the  ])roml  fioAving  of  her  famous  'I'hames 
She  circulates  through  countless  lands  and  isles 
Her  greatness  ;  gloriously  she  rules, 

At  once  the  aAve  and  sceptre  of  the  Avorld  !” 

Our  third  extract,  Avhich  is  by  far  the  best,  and  AA^hicli 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  Mr  Montgomery  has  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  dlvinus  ajjlatus  in  his  composition,  may  he  en¬ 
titled 

THE  DA'ING  I’A  INTER. 

‘‘  In  alone  chamber,  on  a  tatter’d  couch, 

A  dying  painter  lies.  His  hroAV  sIioavs  young 
And  noble  ;  lines  of  beauty  on  his  face 
Yet  linger;  in  his  eye  of  passion  gleams 
A  soul,  arnl  on  his  cln*ek  a  spirit-light 
Is  playing,  Avith  that  ]iroud  siihlimity 
Of  thought,  that  yi<*lds  to  ileath,  hut  giA’cs  to  7’ime 
A  Fame  that  Avill  avenge  his  Avrongs,  and  Avrite 
Their  history  in  lier  canoni/ed  ndl 
Of  martyrs: — he  it  for  his  epitaph. 

He  lived  lor  genius,  and  for  giniius  dieil  ! 

So  sad  and  lone! — Avail’d  in  by  misery. 

With  none  to  smooth  his  conch,  or  shed  the  tear 
That  softens  pain, — uncheer’d,  luiAA’ept,  unknown, 

And  famisli’ii  hv  the  Avant  of  manv  <lavs, — 

Hither!  Ambition,  Avisdom  breathes  in  AV'oe. 

There  are,  to  Avdiom  this  elemental  frame 
Of  Avoinlers  seemeth  Imt  an  outAvard  sIioav 
To  look  upon,  and  aid  the  life  of  things: 

But  some  in  more  ethereal  mould  are  cast. 

Who  from  the  imagery  of  Nature  cull 
Fair  iiieaiiiiigs,  and  magnificent  <h*lights  ; 
l^xtracting  glory  from  Avhate’er  they  vieAA', 

^Making  tlie  unbodied  air  a  blessing,  light 
A  joy,  and  soA’ereign  attributes  of  Karth 
Knchanting  ministers  to  sense  and  soul. — 

*  And  such  Avas  he.  An  orphan  of  the  Avoods, 

With  Nature  in  her  ancientness  of  gloom, 

And  cavern,  dark  peak’d  hill,  and  Avild, 

Whose  houghs  Avaved  midnight  in  the  eye  of  day, 
—He  dAvelt,  until  he  hung  the  Avizard  sky 
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With  fancies,  and  with  earth  incorporate  ^rew ! 
Nature  and  he,  in  one  communion  glow’d  ; 

With  all  her  moods,  majestic,  calm,  or  wild, 
lie  sympathised.  In  glory  did  he  hear 
Kcstatic  thunders  antheming  the  storm  ! 

And  when  the  winds  fled  by  him,  he  would  take 
Their  dauntless  wings,  and  travel  in  their  roar  ! 

He  worshipp’d  the  great  sea, — when  rocking  wild. 
Making  the  wateis  blossom  into  foam 
With  her  loud  wrath  ;  or  savagely  reposed. 

Like  a  dark  monster  dreaming  in  his  lair. 

No  wonder  then,  by  Nature  thus  sublimed. 

With  all  her  forms  and  features  at  his  soul. 

The  brain  should  teem  with  visions,  and  his  hand 
A  glorious  mimicry  of  Earth  and  Heaven 
IVrform  !  till  lakes  and  clouds,  and  famish’d  woods 
Jn  wintry  loneness,  crags  and  eagle  haunts, 

And  torrents  in  their  mountain  rapture  seen. 

All  dread,  all  high,  all  melanch(»ly  things, 

Lull  on  his  canvass  started  into  life, 

And  look’d  creation !” 


applied,  had  cut  the  cloth  so  short,  that  I  never  could,  with 
all  my  ingenuity,  bring  both  ends  undercover  ;  whatever  I 
gained  by  drawing  up  my  legs,  1  lost  by  exposing  inv  neck  • 
and  1  generally  cliose  rather  to  cool  my  heels  than  mV  bead* 
'riiis  bed  served  me  till  Alexander  went  last  to  Hengal* 
when  he  gave  me  an  Europe  camji-couch.  On  this  great 
occasion,  I  bought  a  pillow  and  a  carpet  to  lay  under  me 
but  the  unfortunate  curtains  were  condemned  to  make  pill 
low-cases  and  towels;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  India 
I  laid  my  head  on  a  pillow.  13ut  this  was  too  much  good 
fortune  to  bear  with  moderation  ;  I  began  to  gr(»w  ]uoud 
and  rescdved  to  live  in  great  style;  for  this  purpose,  I  bought 
two  table-spoons,  and  two  tea-sj>oons,  and  another  chair,— 
for  I  had  but  one  before — a  table,  and  two  table-clotlis. 
But  my  prosperity  was  of  short  duration,  for  in  less  than 
three  months,  I  b^st  three  of  my  spoons,  and  one  of  my 
chairs  was  broken  by  one  of  .John  Napier’s  companions. 
This  giTat  blow  reduced  me  to  my  original  obscurity,  from 
which  all  my  attempts  to  emerge  have  hitherto  proved  in 


vain. 


If  in  our  remarks  upon  this  poem  we  have  dwelt  more 
elaborately  upon  its  faults  than  its  merits,  it  has  been  both 
in  the  hope  of  doing  ultimately  more  good  to  Mr  Robert 
-Montgomery  himself,  and  at  all  events  of  putting  a  clearer 
exposition  of  our  poetical  creed  into  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  as  w'ell  as  of  those  who  may  afterwards  come  be¬ 
fore  our  critical  tribunal. 


“  :VIy  di  •ess  has  not  been  more  s])lendid  than  my  furni¬ 
ture.  I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  it  all  of  a  piece;  it 
grows  tattered  in  one  (piarter,  while  I  am  establishing  funds 


to  repair  it  in  another;  and  my  coat  is  in  danger  of  losing 
the  sleeves,  while  I  am  pulling  it  otf,  to  try  on  a  new  waist¬ 


coat. 


The  lAfe  of  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  I3art.^ 
late  Governor  of  Madras,  ^Vith  Kxtrncts 
from  his  Correspondence  and  Private  Papers,  By  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  ]\I.  A.,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  London. 
Colburn  and  Bentley. 

AVe  rt?serve  our  more  detailed  account  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  work,  containing  the  memoirs  of  one  who  adds  an¬ 
other  to  the  long  list  of  eminent  men  of  whom  Scotland 
may  well  be  pnmd,  until  we  have  sufficient  time  to  do 
the  volumes  the  justice  they  deserve.  Meanwhile,  we 
ju’esent  our  readers  with  the  following  entertaining  and 
characteristic  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Alunro  to  his  sister, 
after  he  had  been  nine  vears  in  India,  when  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  only  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Conn>any’s  service.  It  is  highly  graphic,  and  most  amu¬ 
singly  descriptive  of 


A  YOUNG  SOLDIER  s  LIFE  IN  INDIA. 


“  Madras,  "^'Id  January,  1789. 

‘‘  I  have  often  wished  that  you  were  transported  for  a 
few  hours  to  my  room,  to  be  cured  of  your  Western  notions 
of  Eastern  luxury,  to  witness  the  forlorn  condition  of  old 
hachelor  Indian  officers  ;  and  to  give  them  also  some  com¬ 
fort  in  a  consolatory  fragment.  You  seem  to  think  that 
they  live  like  those  siitrap's  that  you  have  read  of  in  plays; 
and  that  1  in  particular  Indd  my  state  in  prodigious  splen¬ 
dour  a»id  magnificenct* — that  I  never  go  abroad  unless  upon 
an  elephant,  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  slaves— that  1  am 
arrayed  in  silken  robes,  and  that  most  of  my’  time  is  spent 
ill  reclining  on  a  sofa,  listening  to  soft  music,  while  I  am 
fanned  by  my  otficious  pages ;  or  in  dreaming,  like  Richard, 
under  a  canopy  of  state.  But  while  you  rejoice  in  my  ima¬ 
ginary  greatness,  1  am  most  likely  stretched  on  a  mat,  in¬ 
stead  of  niy^  real  couch  ;  and  walking  in  an  old  coat,  and  a 
raggeil  shirt,  in  the  noonday  sun,  instead  of  looking  down 
from  my  elephant,  invested  in  mv’  royal  garments.  You 
may  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  never  expe¬ 
rienced  hunger  or  thirst,  fatigue  or  poverty,  till  I  came  to 
India, — that  since  then,  1  have  frequently  met  with  the 
first  three,  and  that  the  last  luis  beiui  my  constant  compa¬ 
nion.  Ifyou  wish  for  proofs,  here  they  are — I  was  three 
years  in  India  before  I  was  master  of  any  other  jullow  than 
a  book  or  a  cartridge-pouch  ;  my  bed  was  apiece  of  canvass, 
stretched  on  four  cross  sticks,  whose  only’  ornament  was 
the  great  coat  that  I  brought  from  England,  which,  by  a 
lucky  invention,  I  turned  into  a  blanket  in  the  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  by  thrusting  my  legs  into  the  sleeves,  and  drawing  the 
skirts  over  my  head.  In  this  situation  I  lay  like  Ealstatf 
in  the  biisket, — hilt  to  ]Mjint, — and  very  comfortable,  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  all  but  my  feet;  for  the  tailor,  not  having  fore¬ 
seen  the  various  uses  to  which  this  piece  of  dress  might  be 


“  My  travelling  expeditions  have  never  been  performed 
with  much  grandeur  or  ease.  Aly  only’  conveyance  is  an 
old  horse,  who  is  now  so  weak,  that,  in  all  my’ journeys,  I 
am  always  obliged  to  walk  two-thirds  of  the  way;  and  if  he 
were  to  die,  1  vvouhl  give  my  kingdom  lor  another,  and  find 
nobody’  to  accept  of  my  oiler.  'J'ill  I  came  here,  I  hardly 
knew  what  walking  was.  I  have  often  walked  from  sun¬ 
rise  to  sunset,  without  any’  other  refreshment  than  a  drink 
of  water ;  and  I  have  triiversed  on  foot,  in  ditl’ei  ent  direc¬ 
tions,  almost  every’  part  of  the  country’,  between  A'izagapa- 
tam  and  Madura,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles. 

“  Aly  house  at  Vellore  consists  of  a  hall  and  a  bed-room. 
The  former  contains  but  one  piece  of  furniture, — a  table; 
but,  on  entering  the  latter,  y’ou  would  see  me  at  my  wri¬ 
ting-table,  seated  on  my  only  chair,  with  the  old  couch  be¬ 
hind  me,  adorned  with  a  carpet  and  j>illow  ;  on  my  right 
hand  a  chest  of  books,  and  on  my’  left  two  trunks ;  one  for 
holding  about  a  dozen  changes  of  linen,  and  the  other  about 
half-a-<lozen  of  plates,  knives,  and  forks,  &c.  This  stork 
will  be  augmented  on  my  return  by’  a  great  acquisition 
which  I  have  made  here, — six  tea-spoons  and  a  pair  of  can¬ 
dlesticks,  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  furniture  of  a  family  go¬ 
ing  to  Europe.  I  generally’  dine  at  home  about  three  times 
in  a  month,  and  then  my  house  looks  very  superb  ;  every 
jierson  on  this  occasion  bringing  his  own  chair  and  plate. 

“  As  1  have  already  told  y’ou  that  I  am  not  Alaildin  with 
the  vv’omlerful  lamp,  and  that,  therefore,!  keep  neither  pages, 
nor  musicians,  nor  elephants,  y’ou  may  perha[>s,  after  ha¬ 
ving  had  so  particular  an  account  of  my’  possessions,  wish  to 
know  in  what  manner  I  pass  my  leisure  hours.  How  this 
w’as  done  some  y’earsago,  1  scarcely’  remember;  but  for  the 
last  two  years  that  I  have  been  at  Vellore,  I  could  relate  the 
manner  in  which  almost  every’  hour  was  employed. 

“  Seven  was  our  breakfast-hour,  immediately  after  which 
I  w  alked  out,  generally’  alone ;  and  though  ten  was  my  usual 
hour  of  returning,  I  often  w’andered  about  the  fields  till  one; 
but  when  1  adhered  to  the  rules  I  had  laid  dow’u  for  my¬ 
self,  I  came  home  at  ten  and  read  Persian  till  one,  when  I 
dressed  and  w’ent  to  dinner.  Came  back  before  three ; 
sometimes  slept  half  an  hour,  sometimes  not,  and  then 
w’rote  or  talked  Persian  and  Aloors  till  sunset,  when  1 
went  to  the  parade,  from  whence  1  set  out  with  a  pailv 
to  visit  the  ladies,  or  to  plav  cards  at  the  commanding  nt- 
ficer’s.  This  engaged  me  till  nine,  w  hen  I  went  to  sup¬ 
per,  or  more  frequently  returned  home  without  it,  and 
read  politics  and  nonsensi*  till  bedtime,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  entertainment  which  I  met  with,  happened  s(»me- 
time  between  eleven  and  two.  1  should  have  mentmn- 
<‘d  fives  as  an  amusement  that  occujiied  a  great  deal  <d 
my’  time.  I  seldom  missed  above  tw’o  days  in  a  week  at 
this  gaim*,  and  alway  s  played  tw’o  or  three  hours  at  a  tunc, 
which  were  taken  from  mv  w’alks  and  l^‘rsian  studies 
Alen  are  much  more  boyish  in  this  country’ than  in  Europij 
and,  in  spite  of  the  sun,  take,  I  believe,  more  exercise,  an 

are,  how’ever  strange  it  may’  apjiear,  better  .able  to  underia> 
fatigue,  uidess  on  some  remarkably  hot  days.  I  never  cou 
make  half  the  violent  exertions  at  home  that  I  have 
here.  AIv  daily’  w’alks  were  usually  from  four  to 
miles,  which  I  thought  a  good  journey’  in  Scotland. 
see  children  of  live  or  six  years  of  age  following  the  camis 
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and  marchinij  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  a-diiy  with  the  same 
ease  as  their  fathers.” 

Sir  Tlioinas  3Iiinro  died  in  18*27,  havinjj  raised  him¬ 
self  1)V  his  talents  from  the  situation  of  a  simple  cadet  to 
that  of  31aj or- General,  G(»vernor  ot  31adras,  and  13a- 
ronet. 

]\'’(itural  Hi.^fort/ of  Enfhusin.wi.  Second  Edition.  Lon¬ 
don.  Holdsworth  and  Hall.  18'3().  8vo.  Tp*  320. 

There  is  mnch  in  this  hook  both  of  powerful  writin^j 
and  deep  thinkin.i;^,  and,  what  on  such  a  subject  is  more 
important,  of  pure  practical  sense.  We  have  scarcely 
seen  any  thini^  so  good  since  the  publication  of  Foster’s 
Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance — a  work,  by  the 
wav,  which  it  considerably  resembles  both  in  conception 

ami  style. 

In  the  first  section  the  author  treats  of  enthusiasm  se¬ 
cular  and  religious.  All  enthusiasm  he  makes  to  consist 

_ riirhtly,  we  think — in  useless  or  perverted  excitement. 

A‘neeabiy  to  this  view,  therefore,  the  religious  malady  of 
which  the  particular  object  of  his  Treatise  is  to  give  the 
Natural  History,  has  its  origin  in  the  same  quarter  to 
which  every  thing  else  that  is  extravagant  in  human  ac- . 
tiou  or  opinion  may  be  traced — a  fevered  imagination. 
Our  author  shows  that  the  very  feelings  of  the  heart,  for 
the  purity  and  intenseness  of  which  enthusiasts  are  so  apt 
to  give  themselves  credit,  are  in  effect  rather  hardened 
than  inipnwed  in  genuine  sensibility,  by  that  constant 
riot  of  the  imagination  which  causes  them  to  be  excited 
too  often,  and  suffers  them  to  winder,  when  they  are  ex¬ 
cited,  without  an  aim.  Lpon  this  point  he  thus  expresses 
himself : 

‘‘  The  process  of  perversion  and  of  induration  may  as 
readily  have  j)lace  among  the  religious  emotions  as  among 
those  of  any  other  class  ;  for  the  laws  of  human  nature  are 
uniform,  wdiatever  may  be  the  immediate  cause  which  puts 
them  in  action  ;  and  a  fictitious  i)iety  corrup'ts  or  j)etrifies 
the  heart,  not  lesss  certainly  than  does  a  romantic  sentimen¬ 
tality.  The  danger  attending  enthusiasm  is  not,  then,  of  a 
trivial  soil ;  and  whoever  disatl’ects  the  substantial  matters 
of  Christianity,  and  seeks  to  derive  from  it  merely,  or  chiefiy, 
the  gratification  of  excited  feeling;  whoever  combines  from 
its  materijds  a  ])aradise  of  abstract  contemplation  or  of  poet¬ 
ic  imagery,  where  he  may  take  refuge  from  the  annoyances 
and  the  importunate  claims  of  common  life  ; — whoever  thus 
delights  himself  with  dreams,  and  is  insensible  to  realities, 
lives  in  peril  of  awaking  from  his  illusions  when  truth  comes 
too  late.  The  religious  idealist,  perha]»s,  sincerely  believes 
himself  to  be  eminently  devout ;  and  those  \vho  w  itness  his 
abstraction,  his  elevaticm,  his  enjoyments,  may  reverence 
his  piety;  meanwhile  this  fictitious  ha])piness  cr(*(‘ps  as  a 
lethargy  through  the  moral  system,  and  is  rendering  him 
coutiuually  less  and  less  susceptible  of  those  emotions  in 
which  true  religion  consists.” 

The  author  afterwards  shows  that  enthusiastic  excite¬ 
ment  is  not  merely  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  good 
affections — but  also  a  fruitful  siuirce  of  such  as  are  ma¬ 
lignant  and  bad,  and  particularly  a  cause  of  fanaticism. 

I  he  amenities  that  have  been  diffused  through  society 
in  modern  times,  indeed,”  he  observes,  “  forbid  the  overt 
acts  and  excesses  of  fanatical  feeling  ;  but  the  venom  still 
lurks  in  the  vicinity  of  enthusiasm,  and  may  be<juickened 
jua  moment;  meantime,  while  smothere<l  and  repressed. 

It  gives  edge  and  spirit  to  those  hundred  religious  dilfer- 
ences  which  are  still  the  opjirobrium  of  Christianity.” 

I  he  second  section  contains  many  powerful  remarks 
enthusiasm  in  devotion  ;  the  third  ex])oses  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  perversion  of  the  doctrines  of  spiritual  inllu- 
^uce ;  and  the  fourth  treats  of  enthusiasm  as  the  source 
'd  heresy,  q’he  fifth  section,  which  is  very  masterly,  and 
'vhich  must  be  haihMl  as  particularly  seasonable  at  tlu^ 
present  time,  by  the  true  friends  of  religion,  is  devoted 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  prrqihetical  interpretation.  'I'lie  au- 
mr  properly  distinguishes  between  the  us<*  to  be  made  of 
‘dfilled  and  of  unfulfilltMl  pnqdiecy ;  and  he  finds  a  resem- 
•  ance  construction  between  ]U‘ophecy  and  the  iuiigma 
^l>otb  being  so  fiained  as  to  admit  of  various  guesses 


and  probable  solutions,  but  each  having  at  the  same  time 
some  special  mark  by  w  hich  the  true  solution,  when  given, 
is  authenticated  and  made  to  recommend  itself  imm(?di- 
ately  to  the  understanding.  We  recommend  the  follow¬ 
ing  improvement  of  this  text  to  the  Rev.  ]Mr  Irving  ami 
his  admirers,  and  much  good  may  it  do  their  pious  souls  : 

“  Is  a  prediction  couched  in  symbol?  Is  it  entangled 
among  perplexing  anachronisms?  Is  it  studded  w’ith  points 
of  s])ecial  reference  ?  We  then  recognise  the  hand  of  Heaven 
in  tile  art  of  its  construction ;  and  w'e  know  that  it  is  so 
moulded  as  to  admit  and  invite  the  manifold  diversities  of 
ingenious  explication  ;  and  that  therefore  even  the  true  ex¬ 
plication  must,  until  the  day  of  solution,  stand  undistin¬ 
guished  in  a  crow’d  of  plausible  errors.  Hut  fora  man  to 
jiroclaim  himself  the  clianquon  of  a  particular  hypothesis, 
and  to  employ  it  as  he  might  an  explicit  prediction,  is  to 
affront  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  by  contemning  the  chosen 
style  of  his  announcements.  And  wdiat  shall  be  said  of  the 
audacity  of  him,  wdio,  wdth  no  other  commission  in  his 
hand  than  such  as  any  man  may  jdcase  to  frame  for  him¬ 
self,  usurps  the  awful  style  of  the  seer,  pronounces  the  doom 
of  nations,  hurls  thunders  at  thrones,  and,  w’orse  than  this, 
juits  the  credit  of  Christianity  at  pawui  in  the  hand  of  in¬ 
fidelity,  to  be  lost  beyond  recovery,  if  not  redeemed  on  a 
day  specified  by  the  fanatic  for  the  verification  of  his  WMird.” 

In  section  sixth,  on  the  abuses  of  the  doctrine  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  providence,  it  is  well  observed, — 

“  In  minds  of  a  puny  form,  whose  enthusiasm  is  com¬ 
monly  mingled  with  some  degree  of  abject  superstition,  the 
doctrine  of  a  particular  ]U’ovi(ience  is  liable  to  be  degraded 
by  habitual  asso(;iation  with  trivial  ami  sordid  solicitudes. 
This  or  that  paltry  wdsh  isgratifie<l,  or  vulgar  care  relieved, 

‘  by  the  kindness  of  providence  ;’  and  thanks  are  rembuvd 
for  hellos,  comforts,  deliverances,  of  so  mean  an  order,  that 
the  respectable  language  of  piety  is  burlesqued  by  the  lu¬ 
dicrous  cluiracter  of  tlie  occasion  on  which  it  is  used.”— 
“  These  small  folks  have  need  to  be  w’ariied  of  the  daii^rer 
of  mistaking  tJie  language  ot  juety  lor  the  gratulatioii  of 
selfishness.” 

The  enthusiasinof  philanthropy  is  treated  in  the  seventh 
secti(ui  w  ith  the  same  discriminating  good  s(*nse  ;  and  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth,  wdiicdi  contain  some  of  the  most  elo- 
<juent  i»assages  to  be  I’ouiid  in  the  volume,  we  have  a  com¬ 
plete  analysis  and  exposure  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Church  and  of  Monachism. 

At  the  same  time,  w'c  consider  ourselves  called  upon, 
for  the  author’s  sake,  to  state,  lest  the  terms  of  our  com¬ 
mendation  should  by  any  chance  operate  to  his  exclusion 
from  the  circles  of  th(»se  w’h(»  lay  exclusive  claims  t<»  evan¬ 
gelical  religion,  that  his  work  is  written  no  less  in  a  pious 
spirit  than  wdth  a  rational  intention  ;  and  that  for  aught 
w^e  can  see,  or  indeed  for  aught  that  is  rendered  probablo 
by  any  one  expression  of  his  book,  he  may  bean  approved 
expounder  of  orthodoxy  from  the  most  popular  pulpit  in 
the  kingdom. 

Hut  wdiile  w^e  admire  our  author’s  eloquence,  enjoy  his 
sense,  and  are  grateful  for  his  seasonable  labours  in  ex¬ 
posing  the  source  of  so  many  newfangled  absurdities — 
we  wish  he  ha<l  given  us  no  reason  to  conclude  our  re¬ 
marks  w'itha  censure  on  himself  fora  sort  of  enthusiasm, 
which,  though  we  hope  not  damnable,  is,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  very  common  at  the  present  day.  Somebody  should 
write  a  b(H)k,  or  at  all  events  a  first-rate  essay  for  tho 
JAtcrary  Journal,  “  on  the  Enthusiasm  of  Miulern  Style.” 
Our  author  exemplifies  it  by  turns  of  expression,  and 
even  words,  which  prove  that  his  mind  is  often  so  danger¬ 
ously  excited  as  to  spurn  authority  and  defy  the  Diction¬ 
ary.  Although  our  opinion  of  the  general  goodness  of 
the  bo<»k  remains  unchanged,  w'e  are  sorry  to  find  in  it  a 
few  such  figures  as  these  : — ‘‘  The  ribbon  of  despotic  in¬ 
terdiction  is  still  stretched  across  the  high-way  that  leads 
to  the  popular  mind.”  Or,  “  w’hilethe  minds  of  high  com¬ 
motion  lie  hushed  in  the  caverns  of  divine  restraint.”  Wo 
are  also  sorry  to  meet  with  such  skilfully-invented  and 
well-souiidiug  words  ;is  “  perfectiiuiment,”  “  iiiamissi- 
ble,”  (nteaning  to  he  adifiltted,)  “  spontanities,”  “  perfunc- 
tionary,”  “Ibrtuity,”  “magnific  ;”  and  many  more,  which 
may  deserve  the  attention  of  those  gcnilenicn  who  are  at 
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piv^eiit  employed  in  improving  Johnson’s  Dictionary  by 
the  addition  of  “  many  thousand  words.” 

The  Follies  of  Fashion ;  a  Comedt^^  in  Five  Acts.  By 
the  Kiglit  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Glengall.  London.  Col¬ 
burn  and  Bentley.  1830.  8vo.  Bp.  14*7. 

Everybody  has  complained  of  the  decay  of  the  drama 
in  this  country,  until  everybody  has  grown  sick  ot  the 
subject.  We  may  perhaps  be  thought  singular,  and  will 
therefore  have  some  little  chance  ol  being  listened  to, 
when  we  say  that  we  are  not  aware  that  there  has  been 
any  decay  of  the  drama  among  us.  If  by  decay  be  meant, 
either  that  we  have  fewer  dramatic  writers  than  we  once 
had,  or  that  our  stage  is  worse  managed,  or  that  the  thea¬ 
trical  part  of  our  population  has  dwindled  away, — we 
deny  the  facts.  We  have  fully  as  many  dramatic  wri¬ 
ters*  as  ever  we  had  ;  the  stage  was  never  in  a  more  mo¬ 
ral  or  healthy  state,  nor  its  performers  more  talented  and 
respectable ;  and  the  patrons  ot  the  theatre  are  quite  as 
numerous  and  ardent  as  they  w’^ere  in  times  ])ast.  If 
the  drama  has  decayed, — from  what  palmy  state,  from 
what  happy  period,  has  it  fallen  off?  One  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer  ;  neither  does  the  existence  of  one 
Shakspeare  prove  \hat  the  drama  was  then  nourishing. 
On  the  contrary,  Shakspeare’s  plays  were  not  nearly  so 
much  enjoyed  during  the  Bard’s  lifetime  as  they  have 
been  since.  We  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second,  when  a  number  of  celebrated  drama¬ 
tists  sprang  up  together  ;  but  shall  w  e  i»refer  the  gross  li¬ 
centiousness  of  their  writings,  to  the  far  more  relined  wdt 
of  (joldsmith,  the  exquisite  polish  of  Sheri<Ian,  or  the  clas¬ 
sical  puritv  of  Cumberland  ^  1  hese,  it  is  true,  are  the 

writers  of  a  former  generation  ;  but  have  we  not  even  in 
our  own,  seen  both  comedies  and  tragedies  take  a  rooted 
possession  of  the  stage,  and  appear  alternately  w  ith  the 
productions  of  the  older  masters  I  No  doubt,  we  have 
never  ha<l  among  us  another  Shakspeare  ;  but  such  men 
do  not  come  into  existence  like  mushrooms.  Greece, 
amidst  all  her  galaxy  of  bright  names,  could  enumerate 
only  four  great  <lrauiatic  wnaters, — ^Lschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  aiul  Arist(q»hanes.  If  we  except  Plautus  and 
Terence,  (lH»th  clever,  but  neither  of  them  lirst-rate, )  the 
Homan  empire  could  hardly  boast  ot  one.  b  ranee  rejoices 
in  her  C’orneille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  and  Moliere ;  but 
these,  being  numbered,  amount  only  to  four.  (Jenuany 
has  Schiller,  and  almost  no  one  else  worth  naming. 
Italy  can  point  only  to  Alfieri  and  ^lonti.  Spain  is 
more  fortunate  ;  but  even  her  laqiez  de  Vega  is  valued 
more  for  the<|uantity  than  the  <juality  of  his  lucubrations. 
What  then  do  wo  mean  by  eternally  mourning  over  the 
decline  of  the  ilraina?  If  we  look  to  our  actors,  can  wo 
not  trace  an  unbroken  line  of  them  from  Garrick  down 
to  ISIrs  Siddons,  .lohn  Kemble,  Young,  Kean,  and  Ma¬ 
thew's?  If  wo  look  to  our  theatres,  when  were  there 
more  in  the  land  than  there  are  now,  and  w'hen  were 
vaster  sums  of  money  ever  ex]»ended  upon  them  ? — That 
some  of  them  do  not  pay,  is  the  fault  of  individuals,  not  of 
the  public.  True,  we  have  plenty  of  bad  actors  and  dull 
writers,  but  as  long  as  humanity  continues  wdiat  it  is, 
this  must  be  the  case  ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  bad 
actors  and  w  riters,  the  greater  the  probability  that  out  of 
the  m  a  few  good  actors  and  w'l’iters  w'ill  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance. 

If,  therefore,  w'e  find  that  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  CBengall  has  written  a  portentously  stupid  comedy, 
shall  w  e  be  ninnies  enough  to  attribute  this  amazing  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  the  general  “  decay  of  the  ilrama'r’'  Shall 
W’e  not  rather  venture  the  more  direct  sup|*osit ion,  that  the  1 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  (Bengali  is  a  mddeinan  of  very  ’ 
moderate  capacity?  I’nless  our  knowledge  of  history  has 
much  deceived  us,  there  w’cre  dull  noblemen  bebu’e  Aga-  ^ 
memnon,  anti  the  breed  is  nt>t  extimd  evt*n  yet.  llad 
Lord  (Bengali’s  cometly  taken  pos>essitui  td’  the  stage,  . 
the  matter  would  have  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  I 


for  it  would  have  inudied  that  public  taste  was  deterio¬ 
rating  ;  but  as  the  “  Etdlies  of  Eashion”  was  all  but 
damned,  there  is  nothing  very  ominous  in  the  simple 
fact  of  its  having  been  wr  itten. 

The  plot  of  this  piece  possesses  little  or  no  interest 
and  the  incidents  are  w'eak  and  commonplace  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Lord  and  Lady  Splashton,  Sir  Harry  Liireall 
and  Lady  Mary  Eretful,  are  the  four  fashionables.  ()f 
course,  the  I.ord  and  his  Lady  are  at  sixes  and  sevens 
the  former  paying  rather  too  much  attention  to  Lady 
3Iary  Eretful,  and  the  latter  being  the  object  of  Sir 
Harry  Lureall’s  intrigues.  By  w  ay  of  contrast  to  these 
persons,  w’c  have  Mr  and  Mrs  Counter,  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  P^mily,  from  the  city,  IMajor  O’Simper,  an  Hiber¬ 
nian,  and  George  Eoster,  Emily’s  lover.  In  this  jiart 
of  the  i»lot,  it  becomes  necessary  for  Eoster  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  Lord  Henry  Drummond,  w'hom  her  papa 
and  mamma  have  fixed  upon,  Avithout  having  seen,  as 
Emily’s  husband.  Almost  the  only  scene  in  Avhich 
there  is  any  approach  to  humour,  is  one  in  Avhich  ]\Ja- 
jor  O’Simper  is  introduced  t*)  (ieorge  Eoster,  by  old 
Counter,  who  believes  him  to  be  I.ord  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond.  As  the  vei-y  best  specimen  xve  can  select,  w'e  shall 
give  this  scene,  Avhich  is  as  follow's  : 

Fjiiter  Major  O'  Simper. 

J/q/or.  Y<Mir  most  obedient  very  liumble  servant,  ’Vlr 
Counter  ;  I  have  just  called  to  ]>ay  my  respects  to  the  ladies, 
{asidcO  know  if  Jenny  has  delivered  my  note. 

(oK/fter.  Unfortunately  the  ladies  are — are  rather  un¬ 
well  ;  ]Mrs  (’ounter  has  a  headach,  and  Emily  a  cold. _ 

I  shall  never  get  rid  of  him  unless  I  ask  him  to  dinner, 
w’hich  1  certainly  will  not. — (jdside.) 

Ma  jor.  A  C(dd  !  Oh,  merely  that  sjiecies  of  fashionable  in¬ 
disposition  w  Inch  w  ill  not  ju  event  their  going  to  three  or 
four  ]»arties  this  evening.  I  myselt— I  have  five  engage¬ 
ments  for  to-day.  \\  hat  it  is  t(>  be  asked  evervwhere,  to 
know  everybody, — as  you  w’ould  say  in  the  citv,*“  to  be  in 
demand  !*’ 

Counter.  I  rather  thought  that  the  market  for  diners-out 
by  profession  was  glutted — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Major.  Vulgar  personality!  City  wit,  I  su]>pose! — It 
Avas  ill  consequenc.e  of  the  arrival  Avestwards  of  a  large  l  argo 
ot  gilt  haltpence  from  the  east,  Avho,  finding  they  had  more 
money  than  triends,  AV'ere  obliged  to  hire  their  company  at 
so  much  per  ]date. 

Counter.  Hang  the  fellow!  (Aside.)  Egad!  I’ll  try 
his  hoisted  knowledge  of  everybody. — Do  you, 
haiqoui  to  he  accpiainted  Avith  Lord  Henry  Drummond? 

Major.  Lord  Henry  Drummond  ?  To  be  sure  I  am,  cer¬ 
tainly;  jiarticularly  aa'cII. 

Foster  {aside.)  Barticularly  AA'ell !  I  certainly  shall 
be  iliscovered  and  ruined  ! 

Counter.  I  beg  your  pardon  then,  ]\Iajor,  for  not  having 
befoi’e  mentioned  it.  There  sits  his  lordship. 

^1(1  jor.  The  ilevil  he  does  !  (Aside.  ) 

Counter.  I  Avill  inform  him  you  are  here. 

J/q/or  (confounded,  and  endeavouring^  to  stop  him.) 
No,  no,  by  no  means.  He  is  reading. — (^Iside.)  By  all  the 
»»oAA'ervS,  I  don’t  kiioAA’  him  from  Adam  or  Eac!  IIoav  un¬ 
lucky!  Oh,  Goddess  of  Impudence,  avIio  ncAer  desertest 
an  Irishman  Avhen  he  is  bothered,  assist  me  iioaa' ! 

Counter  (touches  Foster,  ivho  affects  to  read.)  Lord 
Henry!  I^ord  Henry!  your  friend  Major  O’Simper  is 
here  ! 

Foster.  .'\h  !  bh‘ssme,  is  he  indeed?  So  he  is. — (Covers 
his  face  with  his  handkerchief  in  advanciniS.  The  Major 
also  covers  his  face  as  much  as  possible  from  Foster.) 

Major.  Ah!  iny  good  lord,  is  that  you?  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  gratilied  at  meeting  you  again.  Is  your  loidBiqi 
as  gay  as  ever  ?  We  have  not  met,  upon  my  honour,  since 

Ave  last  parted  at — at — at - 

Foster.  Spa,  I  belicA’e,  IMajor, — (Aside)  Avhere  I  never 
Avas. 

Major.  Spa  AA’as  the  place,  by  my  faith  !  B'he  party 'va^ 
highly  diverting. — (^Isidc.  )  The  devil  a  party  I  ever  saw 
there  !  —  You  may  remember  theGerman  Baron  1 1  iggeii>tejn, 
Avho  ate  so  much  ;  and  the  Russian  (  ouiit  Swiilofisk), 
AViio drank  so  much  ;  and  the  Ereiich  Marquis,  Avhoquizze 
you  so  much.  Oh,  it  Avas  strikingly  eiitt  rtaining  !  ^ 

Foster.  Oh,  yes!  Ah,  true,  I  remember  it  avcH— -ha.  ha. 

—  (  Aside.  )  Who  the  deuce  does  he  mistake  me  lor  I 

Major  (aside.)  By  iny  honour,  his  lordshii»’s  memory 
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is  elegantly  adapted  to  my  inventive  faculties  !  lie  would 
make  a  choice  travelling  companion. 

Counter.  He  has  quite  brought  old  times  to  your  lord- 
ship’s  recollection. 

Major,  Yon  remember,  no  doubt,  the  little  blue-eyed  Po¬ 
lish  girl  you  admired  so  much,  with  whom  you  were  so 
muciiiniove? 

Foster.  No,  no,  I  don’t  indeed.  No — no — no. 

Major.  Oh,  by  my  honour,  you  do — you  must ! 

Tliis,  after  all,  is  poor  enough  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
better,  and  scarcely  any  thing  so  good,  in  the  whole  ])lay. 
The  denouement  takes  place  at  a  masquerade ;  Lord  and 
Lady  Splashton  are  reconciled,  Foster  is  married  to  Emily, 
and  everybody  is  happy. 

Having  already  jirotested  against  the  supposition  that 
the  drama  is  on  the  decline  among  us,  merely  because  a 
good  deal  of  trash  is  occasionally  written,  we  cannot  con¬ 
clude  this  article  without  adducing  another  trium]>hant 
argument  to  show  that  it  is,  in  p(fint  of  fact,  on  the  very 
verge  of  a  new  accession  of  glory.  We  received,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  a  communication  from  Glasgow,  which,  in 
our  estimation,  places  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  Thalia  and 
Melpomene  have  united  to  rear  up  a  favourite  son  within 
the  busy  haunts  of  that  city.  The  communication  to 
which  we  allude  is  a  dramatic  sketch,  of  inimitable  power 
and  pathos,  concerning  which  the  author,  in  his  accom¬ 
panying  letter,  with  the  modesty  and  naivete  of  a  true 
poet,  thus  speaks: — “  Sir,  in  presenting  you  with  the 
following  sketch,  we  cannot  better  premise,  than  by  (pio- 
ting  from  a  friend  the  following  observation  :  ‘  If  it  ’ 
(meaning  the  following)  ‘  had  the  name  of  a  Byron  or 
a  Shakspeare  annexed  to  it,  its  success  were  sure.’  But 
I  am  afraid  I  have  said  too  much  in  my  own  praise.” — 
Not  one  whit ; — aware  as  we  are  of  the  magic  of  a  name, 
we  nevertheless  feel  satisfied  that  the  genius  which  could 
conceive,  and  the  hand  which  could  execute,  a  dramatic 
sketch  like  “  the  following,”  is  born  to  establish  a  new 
era  in  the  historv  of  the  drama,  and  will  become  known 
even  as  far  as  the  lAterani  Journal  itself.  Compared 
with  him,  how  feeble  is  Barry  Cornwall, — h(»\v'  common¬ 
place  Miss  Mitford  !  We  venture  to  say,  that  our  readers 
have  seldom  met  with  any  thing  half  so  exquisite  : 

JOSEPH,  OR  THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  LIFE. 

A  Dramatic  Sketch. 

Scene. — A  lioom  prepared  for  an  Entertainment — Supper 

on  Table, 

^Ir  and  Mrs  ^Iuller. 

Mr  M.  ( pacing  up  and  dotvn  the  room.)  ’Tis  strange, 
not  one  has  come  ;  the  hour  is  past ; 

The  clock  has  just  struck  eight. 

Mrs  I  wonder  who 

Mill  first  arrive.  {A  rap  is  heard  at  the  door.)  Even 
now  some  person  comes. 

I  hope  ’tis  Josepli. 

Mr  M,  I  liope  so  too ;  i 

For  if  it  be,  Ave  need  not  mind  the  rest —  j 

Me  shall  be  so  delighted  with  his  conij>any. 

Enter  Joseph. 

Ah  !  tis  he  ! — (’ome  in,  my  Joseph — you  are^late. 

But  yet  you’re  first. 

Joseph,  ’Tis  as  I  wish’d. 

Enter  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

A/r  M.  (halving.)  How  do  you  do,  my  friends? — 
iSow  let  tile  evening  pass  in  joy  ami  merriment. 

^st  Gentleman  (to  another  of  the  compang.)  James,  see  ! 
what  goodly  fare  for  us  prepareil 

y  our  most  generous  host. 

James.  looketh  well, 

ut  I  shall  tell  you  better  when  1  taste  it. 

[//c  helps  himself  and  begins  to  eat. 

^t  (rent.  \  oil  are  not  mindful  of  the  company,  James. 

James,  ^es,  I  am  indeed  j  for  1  have  shown  an  ex¬ 
ample,  wliich, 


If  strictly  followed,  will  soon  provide  you  all 
M"ith  meat  and  drink  in  plenty. 

l,sY  Gent.  Perhaps  too  much. 

James.  But  Ave  must  not  waste  the  time  Avith  conA^erse 
such  as  this, 

M"eak  and  unlovely  ;  but  talk  of  something  consequential, 
More  solid  and  more  serious,  Avhich  Avill 
Engage  our  attention,  and  rake  up  our  minds  : 

IIow^lo  you  think  Constantinople 
M  ill  stand  the  shock  of  Russian  armies  ?  * 

l.s/  Gent.  As  mountains  by  lightning  shiATred ; 

Or  as  the  stormy  cloud  Avith  thunder  charged, 

Renting,  yet  not  rent, 
il/r  M,  I  pri'thee,  speak  not  so  boldly,  sir. 

2d  Gent.  The  Turkish  jioAver  is  broken,  and  never  shall 
Regain  its  former  strength. 

1^^  lAidg,  Gentlemen,  please  attend  ;  here  is  something 
Avorth  the  seeing. 

[^.Joseph  performs  a  number  of  amusing  experiments  in 
optics,  electricity,  ^t. 

,Tames.  Such  learning 

Cannot  be  attain’d  Avithout  much  study  and  much  prac¬ 
tice. — 

Some  one  approaches. 

Enter  Mathew,  nephew  to  Mr  Muller. 

Mr  M.  Ah  !  is  it  you,  and  at  so  late  an  hour  ? 

MJiat  has  detained  you,  MathcAV  ? 

Mathew,  Uncle,  I  Avas 

CouA’ersing  Avith  my  cousin  James,  Avho  is 
Fast  hastening  from  this  Avorld  ;  and  jierhaps,  ere  noAv, 
Has  gasp’d  his  parting  gasp,  and  groan’d  his  parting  groan. 
Mr  M,  Ah  !  Avell  1  kneAV  ’tAvas  something  real,  not 
AA^eak  or  fabulous, 

M'hich  kept  you  from  your  uncle’s  house. 

Jjady.  ]Mr  Joseph,  are  you  ill  ? 

Your  face  is  ]»ale, — the  rosy  cheek. 

The  poAverful  arm,  and  sjiarkling  eye,  Avhich  but  now  were 
yours. 

Are  noAV  all  gone — Inwe  vanished  suddenly. 

I  la  !  hoAA'  ill  you  are  ! — Speak  !  speak  to  your  uncle  !  Say, 
Shall  AA'e  call  a  ]diysician  ? 

Joseph.  I  feel  a  strange  sensation  through  my  frame — 
A  great  trembling — a — a  great  Aveakness  overpoAvers — 

\_lle  falls  on  the  floor,  and  dies. 
Exclamation  of  several  voices.  Oh  !  hoAv  sudden  ! 

Mr  M.  O,  my  .loseph  !  He  faints. 

\^lAtdies  sprinkle  cold  ivatcr  on  his  hands  and  face ; — 
he  recovers. 

.James.  Gentlemen,  come,  let  us  bear  the  body  hence  ; 
Mliile,  ladies,  you  conduct  our  host  into  an  airy  room. 

M  e  should  like  A'ery  much  to  sec  this  piece  jierforined, 
and  Ave  are  sure  ]Mr  Murray  AV'ould  find  it  for  his  adAiin- 
tage  to  produce  it  upon  the  stage  here.  The  character  ot  the 
hero,  .Joseph,  hoAvever,  Avould  require  an  actor  of  no  com¬ 
mon  ]»o Avers,  especially  in  that  jiart  where  he  ]>erforms 
the  experiments,  and  also  Avhere  he  so  suddenly  dies. 
X  andenholf,  Avith  careful  study,  might,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  embody  this  fine  concefition.  Miss  Jarman  Avould 
make  an  excellent  JMrs  Muller ;  Avhile  the  important  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mr  Muller  might  he  intrusted  to  Denham. 
I’ritchard  might  play  ;  and  Montague  Stanley,  Ave 

daresay,  could  do  justice  to  Mathew,  J  ims  cast,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  “  .Joseph,  or  the  I’ncertainty  of  Life,”  Avoiild  be 
triumphant;  and  the  Right  Iloiiourable  the  Earl  ol 
Glengall  might  take  a  hint  from  it  for  his  next  comedy. 

The  JAves  of  the  Most  Eminent  Jhilish  Painters,  Sculp¬ 
tors,  and  Architects.  By  Allan  Cunningham.  A'ol.  IL 
Being  the  b'amily  I^ibrary,  No.  X.  London.  John 
3Iiirrav.  18.J0. 

M  e  have  just  received  this  interesting  A'ldume,  Avhich 
Ave  consider  still  superior  to  its  elder  brother.  It  is  evi- 


*  Written  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
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dent  that  its  amiable  and  talented  author  has  taken  no 
little  pains  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  best  Judi^es. 
For  his  sake  we  are  truly  i(lad  to  learn,  that  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  has  been  received  witli  so  much  favour  that  7000 
copies  have  already  been  sold,  and  that  a  new  edition  is 
now  in  the  press,  which  will  contain  improvements,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  life  of  Ilo^rarth.  Mr  Cunningham  has 
two  volumes  yet  to  write  to  complete  the  series,  one  con- 
taining  the  lives  of  sculptors,  and  another  of  arcjiitects. 
We  cannot  attempt  more  to-day,  than  to  give  a  short  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  volume  before  us  ;  next  Saturday  we  shall 
introduce  our  readers  more  particularly  to  its  contents. 
We  select  from  the  life  of  West  the  account  of  the 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PRESENT  ROYAL  ACADE.^IY, 

“While  West  was  ])ainting  the  Departure  of  Regulus, 
the  present  Royal  Academy  was  planned.  The  Society  of 
Incorporated  Artists,  of  which  he  was  a  ineinher,  had 
grown  rich  by  yearly  exhibitions,  and  how  to  lay  out  this 
money  became  the  subject  of  vehement  debate.  The  archi¬ 
tects  were  for  a  house,  the  sculptors  for  statues,  and  the 
]>ai liters  proposed  a  large  gallery  for  historical  works,  while 
a  mean  and  sordid  member  or  two  voted  to  let  it  lie  and 
grow  more,  for  it  was  pleasant  to  see  riches  accumulate. 
West,  who  happened  to  be  a  director,  approved  of  none  of 
these  notions,  and,  with  Reynolds,  withdrew  from  the  as¬ 
sociation.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  noticed  thess  inde¬ 
cent  bickerings,  and  the  King,  learning  the  cause  from  the 
lips  of  West,  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  patronize  any 
assoi'Jation  formed  on  principles  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  art.  A  plan  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  dis¬ 
senters,  and  submitted  to  his  Ma  jesty,  who  corrected  it,  and 
drew  up  some  additional  articles  with  his  own  hand. 

“Meanwhile  the  Incorporated  Artists  continued  their  de¬ 
bates,  in  total  ignorance  that  their  dissenting  brethren  were 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  surer  structure  than  their  own. 
Kirby,  teacher  of  perspective  to  the  King,  had  been  chosen 
IVesident :  but  so  secretly  was  all  managed,  that  he  had 
never  heard  a  whisper  in  the  palace  concerning  the  new 
Aciidemy,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  from  the  chair,  he 
assured  his  companions  that  his  Majesty  would  not  counte- 
nanc.e  the  schismatics.  While  West  was  one  day  busy  with 
his  Regulus,  the  King  aiid  (^iieen  looking  on,  Kirby  was 
announced,  and  his  Majesty,  having  consulted  his  consort 
in  German,  admitted  him,  and  introduced  him  to  West,  to 
whose  person  he  was  a  stranger.  I  le  looked  at  the  picture, 
praised  it  warmly,  and  congratulated  the  artist ;  then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  King,  said,  ‘Your  Majesty  never  mentioned  any 
thing  of  this  work  to  me — who  made  the  frame? — it  is  not 
made  by  one  of  your  jMajesty’s  workmen — it  ought  to  have 
been  made  by  the  royal  carver  and  gilder.’  To  this  im¬ 
pertinence  the  Kinganswere<l  with  great  calmness,  ‘  Kirby, 
whenever  you  are  able  to  paint  me  such  a  picture  as  this, 
your  friend  shall  make  the  frame.’ — ‘  I  hope,  Mr  West,’ 
said  Kirby,  ‘that  you  inteml  to  exhibit  this  picture  ?’ — 

‘  It  is  painted  for  the  palace,’  said  West,  ‘  ami  its  exhibi¬ 
tion' must  depend  ujMm  his  Majesty’s  pleasure.’ — ‘  Assu¬ 
redly,’  said  the  King,  ‘  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  let  the  work 
be  shown  to  the  public.’ — ‘  Then,  !Mr  \V  est,’ said  Kirby, 

‘  you  will  send  it  to  my  exhibition.’ — ‘  No!’  interrupted 
his  Majesty,  ‘  it  must  go  to  my  exhibition — to  that  of  the 
Royal  Academy.’  The  President  of  the  Associated  Artists 
boweil  with  much  humility,  and  retired.  lie  did  not  long 
survive  this  mortification,  and  his  death  was  imputed,  by 
the  founders  of  the  new  Academy,  to  jealousy  of  their  rising 
establishment,  but  by  those  who  knew  him  well,  to  a  more 
ordinary  cause,  the  deaiy  of  nature.  Tlie  Royal  Academy 
was  founded,  and  in  its  first  exhibition  appeared  the  Re¬ 
gulus.” 

We  promise  our  readers  several  highly  interesting  ex¬ 
tracts  from  this  work  In  our  next. 


them  feel  how  much  importance  attaches  to  the  commonest 
things,  by  describing  their  origin  and  uses.  Nor  does  our 
author  limit  himself  to  doing  them  this  service.  He  pur¬ 
sues  the  enquiries  he  has  endeavoured  to  awaken  in  their 
minds  into  those  regions  of  observation  and  reflection, 
which  are  properly  the  province  of  maturer  years.  This, 
too,  has  its  advantages.  There  is  a  prospective  striving 
in  the  human  mind,  which  always  carries  our  curiosity 
somewhat  in  advance  of  our  faculties.  We  anticipate  in 
fancy  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  more  advanced  state 
of  our  mental  development.  It  is  this  power  of  project¬ 
ing  ourselves  into  the  future  by  which  our  advances  in 
knowledge  are  principally  made  ;  and  it  is  an  object  of 
the  highest  importance  to  cherish  it  from  the  first.  In 
connexion  with  this,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  no¬ 
tice  with  praise  the  style  of  language  in  this  book.  It  is 
plain,  and  easy  to  be  understood,  but  utterly  devoid  of 
those  tasteless  approximations  to  the  dialect  of  the  nur¬ 
sery,  which  disfigure  so  many  works  composed  for  young 
people.  It  is  always  more  safe  in  attempting  to  accom¬ 
modate  yourself  to  the  apprehension  of  children,  to  speak 
somewhat  above  than  below  their  level.  Their  intellect 
makes  more  rapid  strides  than  we  are  aware  of.  Resides, 
forcing  them  to  exert  their  apprehensive  faculties,  braces 
and  invigorates  them  ;  while  speaking  with  them  in  the 
baby  tongue  keeps  them  longer  fit  residents  of  the  nur¬ 
sery. 

Remains  of  the  late  Rev,  A,  Fisher,  Minister  of  Quern 
Ann  Street  Comjreyation,  Dunfermline.  With  a  Me^ 
moir.  Ry  the  Rev.  John  Rrown.  Pp.  418.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  \Vm.  Oliphant.  18.30. 

We  cannot  at  present  recollect  whether  we  ever  re¬ 
corded  our  dislike  to  posthumous  publications.  If  not, 
we  wish  to  do  so  now,  because  the  pr;ictice,  which  is,  in 
general,  of  very  questionable  propriety,  and  is,  in  some 
cases,  altogether  unwarrantable,  has  of  late  been  of  alarm¬ 
ing  fre((uency.  Distinguished  literary  characters  are  a 
sort  of  public  property,  and  we  are  curious  to  see  even 
their  most  trifling  scraps,  for  the  author’s  sake.  Rut  in 
the  case  of  a  new  author  no  such  sympathy  exists  ;  and, 
by  giving  publicity  to  commonj)lace  <»r  ill-digested  ]Kq)ers, 
which  were  never  intended  for  the  press,  indiscreet  friends 
both  insult  the  public,  and  injure  the  memory  of  tbe 
dead.  Who  is  likely  to  profit  by  such  lucubrations.'' 
Experience  answers, — the  trunkmaker.  Our  objection 
especially  regards  the  posthumous  publication  of  sermons. 
Every  clergyman  is  siqiposed  to  leave  behind  him  31SS. 
Now,  let  us  take  the  clergy  of  Great  Rritain  at  the  very 
moderate  computation  of  one  hundred  thousand  :  each 
clergyman  writes  twenty  sermons,  i.  e,  two  octavo  vo¬ 
lumes,  annually;  in  one  generation  we  should  have  thirty 
times  two  hundred  thousand, — that  is,  six  million  new 
books  of  sermons  alone  !  This  would  form  a  ju'etty  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  theol(»gical  literature  of  the  next  generation  ; 
and  against  this,  or  even  a  more  severe  judgment,  they 
can  have  no  security,  if  booksellers  are  made  heirs-general 
to  every  bit  of  blotted  paper  which  a  man  leaves  behind 
him  at  his  death.  Seriously,  injudicious  relatives  are  the 
worst  of  all  literary  nuisances ;  and  they  ought  to  be 
made  sensible  that,  in  giving  publicity  to  his  manuscripts, 
they  often  make  as  cruel  an  exposure  of  their  departed 
friend,  as  if  they  were  to  transfer  his  dead  body  to  the 
table  of  the  anatomist ;  and  with  less  apology,  since,  in 
the  latter  case,  they  would  be  conferring  upon  mankind 


Bertha's  V^isit  to  her  Fncle  in  Emjland,  In  three  vols. 

London.  Jolin  Murray.  1830. 

We  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  this  little  book. 
Its  aim  is  to  awaken  the  attention  of  children  to  the 
objects  in  nature  and  art  which  they  see  around  them, 
and  to  rub  olf  that  fatal  rust  so  apt  to  gather  around  the 
juvenile  mind,  when  a  habit  is  acquired  of  cejtsing  to  take 
an  interest  in  what  is  familiar  to  it.  We  know  of  no 
greater  service  that  can  be  done  to  children,  than  to  make 


a  less  questionable  benefit  than  in  the  former. 

We  <lo  not  wish  these  remarks  to  bear  particularly  hard 
upon  the  “  Remains  of  the  Rev.  A.  Fisher.”  Gn  the 
contrary,  we  think  this  volume  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  edass  to  which  it  belongs.  The  prefixed  Memoir  de¬ 
scribes  Mr  Fisher  as  an  amiable  and  a  pious  young  man , 
and  his  sermons,  though  scarcely  possessing  that  degree 
of  excellence  which  should,  in  our  (qfinion,  entitle  them 
to  publication,  exhibit  many  proofs  of  a  mind  elegant 
and  well  cultivated,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  vigour. 
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ji  Stfstem  of  Geography  Popular  ami  Scientific ;  or,  a 
Phf/sicaly  Political,  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  World 
anil  its  various  Divisions.  l>y  James  Bell,  Author  of 
“  Critical  Researches  in  Geography,”  &c.  &c.  Illiis- 
trateil  by  a  complete  Series  of  INIaps  and  other  Enjrra- 
vlfiijs.  V'olumes  I.  aiid  II.  Glastrow.  Blackie,  Ful- 
larton,  and  Co.  1829-30.  Large  8vo.  Tp.  508 
and  600. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  this  work,  it  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  upon  this  comprehensive  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  It  is  clearly 
and  philosophically  arranged,  and  written  in  a  style  of 
great  persi)icuity  and  vigour.  Its  contents  are  compiled 
from  a  careful  collation  of  the  w'orks  of  all  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  geographers,  from  the  days  of  llusching  down  to 
those  of  Gaspari,  Ralbi,  Malte  Brim,  Rennell,  Vincent, 
Pinkerton,  and  Playfair.  The  immense  work  published 
at  Weimar  in  1819,  from  the  united  pens  of  five  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  German  geographers,  and  also  the 
splendid  voihmes  on  Asiatic  and  African  geograjihy  by 
Hitter,  have  been  likewise  used  as  valuable  text-books  by 
the  Editor.  The  present  undertaking  is  to  extend  to  six 
volumes,  two  of  which  only  are  as  yet  published,  embra¬ 
cing  the  geography  of  Europe.  The  maps  and  embellish¬ 
ments  are  executed  in  the  first  style  of  art ;  and,  alto¬ 
gether,  we  consider  it  due  to  the  spirited  conductors  of 
the  work  to  express  our  conviction,  that  it  will  be  found 
a  truly  scientific  and  excellent  system  of  geographical 
knowledge. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


FINE  ARTS. 


FOURTH  EXHIBITION  OF  ANCIENT  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  GAL¬ 
LERY  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

(First  Notice.) 

We  embrace  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  dis- 
fiiirging  our  part  of  the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  every 
lover  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  owes  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  For  some  half  century  hack, 
a  taste  for  paintings  has  been  sj>reading  in  Edinburgh. 
Attempts  have  been  made  both  by  artists  ami  amateurs 
to  get  up  regular  exhibitions,  which,  after  going  on  with 
considerable  success,  have  from  time  to  time  been  inter¬ 
mitted.  The  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  encouragement 
of  Arts  and  ^Manufactures,  ojiened  their  Drawing  Aca¬ 
demy,  originally  intended  for  educating  ornamental  ina- 
natacturers  alone,  to  young  men  of  talent  who  had  devo¬ 
ted  themselves  to  art ;  and  that  this  miglit  I»e  <d’the  greater 
service  to  such  artists,  they  extended  their  beautiful  col¬ 
lection  of  casts  from  the  anti([ue.  In  the  y<!ar  1819,  some 
ol  the  most  distinguished  amateurs  in  Edinburgh,  most 
ol  them  connected  with  the  Board,  ]»rojected  the  Insti¬ 
tution  tor  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts;  and,  un¬ 
der  its  auspices,  .annual  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  modern 
•^tists  have  ever  since  been  regularly  opened  in  this  city, 
fo  these  the  Institution  has  added  on  different  occasions 
exhibitions  of  paintings  by  the  Ancient  Alasters.  The 
greater  publicity  thus  given  to  the  works  of  our  artists, 
‘^ud  the  emulation  thereby  excited, — the  taste  created  in 
public  for  paintings  by  more  freipient  opportunities 
seeing  them, — and  the  more  elevated  and  refined  feel- 
”'?  of  art  begot  by  the  conjoined  influence  of  the  'rrus- 
**^5*  Academy,  ami  the  exliibitions  of  ancient  jiaintings, 
advantages  whose  results  are  now  visible  in  the  im- 
strides  which  art  has  made  among  us  during  the 
y**^**^  •  and  for  this  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 

‘^ve  mainly  to  thank  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  In- 

«>tuti(m. 

paying  this  merited  tribute  to  these  gentlemen,  it 
th  h^ing  our  intention  to  pass  an  obliiiue  censure 
®  founders  and  supporters  of  the  Scottish  Academy. 


I  We  have  watched  with  a  ])ninful  interest  the  dissensions 
I  in  which  their  secession  originated.  We  think  that  they 
had  their  rise  in  a  great  measure  in  misconcejitions  on 
the  part  of  the  artists,  as  to  the  constitution  and  aim  of 
the  Institution,  and  of  the  nature  of  their  connexion  with 
it.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  aware  that  some  members 
of  that  body  conducted  themselves  during  the  discussions 
with  a  degree  of  hauteur  towards  the  artists,  that  left 
them,  as  men  of  spirit  and  independence,  no  alternative 
hut  to  secede — in  a  manner,  which,  from  what  we  know 
of  these  gentlemen,  we  are  sure  they  themselves  must 
regret,  now  that  they  have  had  time  to  cool.  But  even 
yet,  separated  though  these  bodies  are,  they  may  be  mu¬ 
tually  of  advantage  to  each  other — and,  at  all  events,  there 
is  a  wide  enough  field  for  each  to  exert  itself,  without 
coming  into  collision  with  the  other.  While  the  artists 
are  busied  exhibiting  their  works,  and  employing  the 
])roceeds  for  the  advantage  of  their  profession,  tlie  Insti¬ 
tution  may  be  engaged  most  beneficially  for  art  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  occasionally  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters,  in 
forming  a  gallery  of  paintings,  in  perfecting  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Trustees’  Academy,  (with  which  most  of 
the  Directors  are  connected,)  and  in  supporting  the  Life 
Academy,  which,  though  it  has  been  interrupted,  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground.  We  look 
with  interest  and  hope  to  the  proceedings  of  both  bodies. 
The  Institution  may  find  more  slavish  panegyrists  o  all 
their  actions, — the  Academy  (or  at  least  a  portion  of  it) 
writers  more  ready  to  become  the  echoes  of  their  angry 
passions  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  easily 
find  warmer  or  truer  well-wishers,  or  persons  more  ready 
and  willing  to  eulogise  their  good  deeds. 

To  leave  this  preliminary  matter,  and  come  to  our  more 
immediate  object, — the  merits  of  the  present  Exhibition, 
— we  think  it  one  calculated  to  afford  a  high  treat  to  the 
lover  of  art,  and  one  for  which  our  jiaiiiters  ought  to  be 
most  especially  grateful,  asalfording  them  an  opportunity 
of  studying,  on  a  pretty  extended  scale,  tlie  various  cha¬ 
racteristics  and  excellencies  of  the  masters  of  their  art. 
J'he  full  value  of  the  Exhibition,  considered  in  this  point 
of  view,  will  be  more  justly  ai>preciated,  if  we  ])ause  for 
a  moment,  and  cast  a  glance  over  the  history  of  painting. 
Accordingly,  we  jirojMise  no  more,  in  this  introductory  no¬ 
tice,  than  to  present  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  prin- 
cijKil  schools,  and  point  out  how  far  the  ]>aintiiigs  now  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Institution  will  go  in  eiiabling 
the  student  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  lead¬ 
ing  peculiarities. 

The  two  principal,  and,  indeed,  the  only  two  indejien- 
dent  and  original  schools  of  jiaiuting  in  modern  Europe, 
are  those  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Italy.  Under  the 
former,  we  include  the  kindred  and  short-lived  school  of 
the  Nether  Rhine.  The  most  distinguished  jiainters  of 
Fi'auce,  England,  ami  modern  (Jermany,  ilerived  their 
impulse  from,  ami  many  of  tliem  formed  their  style  upon, 
the  works  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  schools.  'I'he  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  we  can  often  trace  in  the  character  of 
their  productions  the  features  of  their  models,  and,  at  all 
events,  we  can  uniformly  trace  the  school  of  any  of  these 
last-mentioned  nations  historically  backwards,  till  we  find 
the  point  where  it  branched  otf  from  the  parent  stem  in 
Italy  or  Holland.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the 
schools  of  art  in  these  two  countries.  Not  only  are  they 
essentially  unlike  in  their  characters,  they  are  of  coeval 
and  independent  origin,  and  their  developement  has  been 
different,  ami  under  different  ausjiices. 

According  to  Vasari,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  tliis 
art  was  imported  into  Italy  from  By/antium.  His  story 
is,  that  some  artists  from  that  city  had  been  called  to  Flo¬ 
rence  to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  some  church,  and  that 
Cimabue  pic'ked  up  from  them  a  smattering  of  the  art, 
which  he  continued  to  pra<;tise  after  their  departure.  It 
is  not  very  (irobable  that  all  the  painters  of  Italy  owed 
their  education  to  the  school  of  Cimabue  ;  but  this  story 
shows,  at  least,  how  the  art  was  introduced  into  that  part 
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of  Italy  with  which  Vasari  was  more  immediately  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  the  character  of  all  the  early  Italian  paint¬ 
ings  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  a  similar  origin  in  other 
districts.  The  art  continued  to  improve  ;  still,  however, 
retaining  a  considerable  portion  of  its  original  hardness 
and  monotony,  until  the  time  of  Da  Vinci,  Buonarotti, 
and  Rafaelle,  who,  cultivating  their  natural  genius  by 
the  study  of  the  fragments  of  ancient  art,  first  gave  to 
painting  timt  high  ideal  character,  exquisite  finish,  and 
boundless  variety,  which  became,  in  some  measure,  the 
character  of  their  age.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter 
at  large,  in  this  outline,  into  the  individual  ditFerences  of 
the  artists  and  schools  of  this  period.  Suffice  it  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  to  the  successful  activity  which  for  a  while 
pervaded,  in  this  department,  the  whole  of  Italy,  succeed¬ 
ed  an  age  of  mawkish  weakness.  The  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Rafaelle,  Titian,  and  Correggio,  timidly  imi¬ 
tated  the  forms  of  their  masters,  without  entering  into 
their  spirit,  or  daring  to  think  or  feel  for  themselves. 
Barocci,  Pellegrini,  and  probably  Parmeggianino,  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  but  even  they  have  not  escaped  the  prevailing 
mannerism.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Carracci  to  revive 
the  old  spirit,  and  with  them  commences  a  new  Italian 
school,  akin  in  feeling  and  spirit  to  the  old  masters,  al¬ 
though,  like  the  second  temple,  it  attained  not  unto  the 
glory  of  the  former.  U'he  m(n*e  detailed  history  of  this 
school — its  successful  disciples,  Guido,  Dorninichino,  &c. 
— its  weaker  brethren,  such  as  Albani  and  Schidone — 
its  opponents,  Carravaggio,  and  his  scholar  Spagnoletto — 
we  reserve  for  another  opjiortunity. 

I'he  s(‘hool  of  the  Netherlands,  in  its  origin  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  claims  kindred,  as  well  as  the 
Italian,  with  the  latter  aires  of  the  Greek  emjnre.  V  e 
can  trace  in  history  the  immigration  of  Byzantine  artists 
at  various  times;  and,  even  without  this  guarantee,  the 
works  of  the  earlier  I.ow  Cferman  artists,  their  composi¬ 
tion,  colouring,  and  the  traditional  forms  and  features  of 
their  saints  and  martyrs,  show  sufticientlv  whence  they 
derived  their  art.  A  clear  and  genial  climate,  though 
less  glowing  than  that  of  Italy,  a  less  perfectly  beautiful 
race  of  men,  the  absence  of  the  relics  of  ancient  art,  ac¬ 
count  fin*  the  ])eculiar  tone  and  character  whicli  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  tl‘is  country  assumed  in  its  ])rogress  towards  per¬ 
fection.  Never  rising  so  high  as  the  Italian  school,  it 
never  experienced,  during  the  canirseof  its  existence,  such 
an  interval  of  weakness  as  did  the  latter,  in  the  time  im¬ 
mediately  pre(!eding  the  Carracci.  Yet,  after  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  Netherland  artists  with  Italy  became  more 
fre(|uent,  the  style  of  some  of  them  received  considerable 
modifications — as  may  be  seen  in  the  j)aintingsof  Rubens 
— modifications  sufficient  to  entitle  some  of  their  artists 
to  be  noticed  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

Speaking  <»f  the  paintings  of  the  jiresent  Exhibition,  we 
propose  arranging  them  under  four  classes,  as  suggested 
by  the  preceding  sketch.  The  first  will  contain  the  works 
of  the  great,  the  early  Italian  school.  The  ])aintings  (»f 
this  class  are  in^t  very  numerous  ;  and,  although  there  are 
among  them  many  valuable  Jiiorccanr,  we  cannot  say  that- 
there  is  any  one  that  gives  us  an  ade(|uate  idea  of  the  full 
powers  of  the  dilferent  masters.  There  is,  however, 
enough  to  convey  a  general  imjnvssion  of  some  of  their 
most  valuable  characteristics.  'Lbe  second  class  will  con¬ 
tain  the  works  of  the  Carracci,  and  their  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors.  'Lhe  Exhibition  contains  sutlicient  materials  to 
convey  a  pretty  ade4|uate  notion  of  the  state  of  art  during 
this  period  of  its  Italian  history.  The  third  class  will 
comprise  the  specimens  of  the  native  sidnxd  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  paintings 
of  this  school  t44  give  a  comjdete  notion  of  its  character; 
but  some  of  the  individual  pictures  are  most  exquisite 
gems.  In  the  last  plac<*,  we  prop(»se  making  some  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  paintings  of  Rubens,  \'andyke,  and  Rem¬ 
brandt — natives  of  the  Netherlainis,  but  b(U*n  at  a  j)erio<l 
when  the  art  of  Italy  had  breathed  something  of  her  spi¬ 
rit  into  her  more  earthly  sister.  It  appears  to  us,  that 


notices,  framed  and  arranged  upon  this  principle,  v^jn 
prove  more  interesting,  and  (if  we  dare  so  far  fiatter  our 
selves)  more  valuable,  than  mere  descriptions  of  No  1 
and  No.  2,  intermingled  with  bits  of  small  criticism  in 
sinuated  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  picture,  aiul 
sentimental  tirades  d  propos  dcs  hottes — all  intended  t(> 
.show  off  the  critic  to  the  best  advantage.  We  are  far 
from  pretending  to  infallibility  ;  for  we  have  studied  art 
long  enough  to  know  how  great  a  degree  of  natural  suscq,. 
tibility,  and  continued  and  anxious  labour,  is  required  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  niceties.  Yet  we  are  not  with¬ 
out  hopes  that  some  remarks  may  fall  from  us,  which 
men  of  feeling  and  understanding  may  not  think  altoi^e- 
ther  unworthy  of  being  remembered. 
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WERNERIAN  SOCIETY. 

Saturdaij,  idk  Fehruarij. 

David  Falconer,  Es(|.  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — Professors  Russell'and  Brunton  ;  Drs  Scott  and 
(diaries  Anderson  ;  G.  A.  Walker  Arnott,'“  Robert  Bald, 
Mark  Watt,  John  Deuchar,  Patrick  Neill,  and  Robert 
Stevenson,  Esquires. 

There  was  read  'a  communication  from  Mark  Watt, 
Esq.,  entitled,  “  Observations  on  the  Aranea  liorticola,  oh- 
tectrix,  doniestica,  &c.  ;  and  particularly  on  the  jiowerthev 
jiosscss  of  fixing  their  threads  horizontally,  or  at  aiiyde^ 
gree  of  inclination  to  two  perpendicular  bodiesat  a  consider, 
able  distance  J’rom  each  other,  so  as  to  sus]>end  the  circular 
part  ot  t  heir  web  in  an  iqien  s]»ace,  together  with  some  reinaiks 
on  the  food  of  spiders.”  Mr  Watt  attributed  the  diversity  of 
opinion  among  naturalists,  on  the  first  branch  of  his  subjWt, 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  accuracy  in  noting  Jbe  particular 
species  and  age  ot  sjiider  observed,  and  of  tlie  season  of  the 
year  at  which  the  observations  were  made.  I\lr  V*  att  bad  ob¬ 
served  four  species  of  spiders  which  ]>ossessed  tbe]»owerof 
»‘jectinga  thread  of  considerable  length  in  a  calm  atmospheie, 
and  of  directing  it  with  gi  eat  precision  towards  any  sj»ot  to 
which  they  intend  to  attach  their  web.  Tluse  were: 
The  garden  sjiider;  2t/,  A  sjudei*,  not  yet  described,  ot  a  litiht 
brown  colour,  larger  tlian'the  gossamer  spider,  but  not  attain¬ 
ing  to  one-third  of  thesize  of  the  common  house  sjuder;  S(l, 
The  common  gossamer  spider;  and,  4^/i,  A  small  spider  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  slieep-tick,  fiat,  green-bodied,  with  short 
ilark-brown  legs.  This  last  mentione<l  s|)ider  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  yet  pnqierly  described.  It  is  usually  found  ainoig 
stones  and  old  walls;  and  is  very  fierce,  beating  ofi’spideis 
three  times  its  own  size.  Mr  Watt  had  ]daced  a  stone  in  the 
centre  of  a  broad  earthen  plate,  and  filled  tlie  jdate  with 
water  so  as  to  leave  the  ujq»er  surface  of  the  stone  dry;  he 
then,  by  means  of  a  little  clay  or  jmtty,  jdaced  a  sli|>  ot  wood 
or  a  straw,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  so  that  it  stood  per¬ 
pendicularly  upon  the  stone.  Some  sjiiders  (the  s}K'cies  wa> 
not  mentioned)  were  then  [dace<l  upon  the  stone,  lie 
forndy  found,  that  as  sotni  as  they  had  reconnoitred  tlieir 
situiition,  they  had  recourse  to  one  or  (dher  of  two  pnj* 
cesses,  in  (H’der  to  effect  their  esca]>e.  The  spider  either  al¬ 
lowed  itself  to  drop  by  its  line  about  tw’o  inches  from  th« 
top  of  the  stick,  when,  twining  its  spinners  towards  thf 
wall  of  the  .apartment,  it  threw  out  its  threads  wMth 
great  rapidity,  until  they  reached  the  wall,  where  tnej 

stuck,  upon  which  the  animal  immediately  turned  roini  ’ 
and,  after  fastening  the  ends  of  the  tlirea<ls  to  the  staKN 
ran  across  upon  them  ;  or  it  ejected  a  line  upwards,  y 
the  buoyancy  of  which,  the  sjiider  (if  small)  \vas  caii* 
to  the  roof  of  the  room,  <»r  some  high  part  id  the  wa« 
]\Ir  Watt  had  often  observed,  in  the  months  ot  .Jaiie 
August,  individuals  of  the  gossamer  species  take  t  f 
flight  from  the  end  of  his  fing»*r,  and  Jiscend  w  ith 
pidity.  lie  had  often  observed  the  garden 
young,  ascend,  by  emitting  a  long  line  at  right 
that  i)y  w  hich  it  w’as  suspended  from  anycdqect. 
mal  becomes,  w  hen  it  attains  its  full  size,  too  'j****''^.  jj 
ascend  by  this  means.  In  i*eturn,  however, 
grows,  the  greater  becomes  its  power  id’  ‘ 

thread  in  a  straight  line.  ]\Ir  Watt  had  observet  a 
tively  the  proceedings  of  a  great  many  spidei’s  of  t  ^ 
cies  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Ghent. 
over  w  hich  the  lines  w  ere  stretched  w  ere  sometimes 
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tU*t  across,  and  the  circular  part  of  the  webs  tVoin  one  and  was  connected,  hi 
L  iU'  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  In  forming  the  lon^  lines,  the  liuoiice  over  the  a 

^  |I<H^  ^  .  .1  11  1  1  1  i»  •  . 


i'ler  tirst  ejects  (Mie  across  the  wliole  space  selecte<l  for  its 
•eb  •  after  strengthening  this  siidiciently,  it  takes  ]K)st 
.  centre,  and  thence  emits  the  others  successively. 

Tliese  long  lines  radiate  from  the  centres  (d'the  open  spaces 
t  acute  angles  to  one  another.  In  the  essayist's  opinion, 
this  regularity  could  not  have  obtained,  if  the  spiders  had 
ijot  possessed  the  power  of  directing  them  during  the  ]»ro- 
cess  of  ejection  to  a  given  spot.  The  process  by  which 
sniders  were  able  to  eject  such  long  threads  in  a  straight 


had  been  found  to  exert  a  very  strong  in- 
conn>ass. 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQrARIFS. 

Mo  n  da  If  ^  St/i  February. 
Sir  Henry  JzVRDine  in  the  Chair. 

Present^ — Sir  George  S.  ^Mackenzie  ;  Professor  Kussell; 
Dr  Ilibhert;  James  Skene,  Edward  Lothian,  Donald 
Gregory,  &c.  Escpiires. 

There  were  exhibited  ; — A  splendid  collection  of  Cy- 


liiie  Mr  Watt  proceeded  to  remark,  had  never  been  sutli-  1  1  here  were  exlnhiteci  t—A  splemlnl  collection  ot  t  y- 

V  jly  investigated  by  naturalists.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  |  reneic  .Hitiquities  (  marbles  ami  terra-cottas),  transmitted  to 
the  projectile  force  of  mere  muscular  motion  wasinsudieJent.  j  Society  from  the  Colonial  Odice  by  Robert  Hay,  Esq., 
He  hail  noticed  a  geometric  spider  throw  out  half  the  length  Lnder  Secretary  ot  State  ;*  two  clubs  and  a  paddle,  brought 
.a*  liiii.  it  intended  to  strike  upon  some  object,  and,  after  '  by  Chevalier  Ca])tain  P.  Dilhin  from  the  Fejee  Islands, 


He  had  noticed  a  geometric  spider  throw  out  Halt  the  length 
of  line  it  intended  to  strike  upon  some  object,  and,  after 
restiic'^  a  little,  lengthen  it  so  as  to  .send  it  quite  across.  He 
had  likewise  observed  spiders  throwing  out  at  once  fourteen 
or  tifteeii  tilaments,  and  while  these  were  dying  so  as  to  di¬ 
verge  considerably,  exercise  some  power  over  them  by  which 


]»resented  by  William  IMoncrietF,  Esq.  M.  D.  ;  and  a  va¬ 
luable  collection  of  booksand  engravings,  jiresented  by  Lieut.- 
General  Ainslie,  a  Fellow,  and  by  several  Foreign  Corres¬ 
pondents  of  the  8o(!iety.  An  anonymous  communication 
was  then  read  hv  ^Ir  Skene,  in  which  the  various  ancient 


thev  were  made  to  coalesce  into  one  line,  and  that  line  was  then  read  hy  Air  M<ene,  in  which  the  various  ancient 
forced  to  assume  a  straight  direction.  These  i>henomena  aiithors  who  make  mention  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
seemed  only  explicable  ujxui  the  hypothesis  that  the  spider  Scotland  were  enumerated,  and  the  amount  ot  information 
emitted  some  gaseous  matter,  or  some  fluid  analogous  to  contained  in  their  writings  on  this  subject,  judiciously  suin- 
tlie  electric,  along  with  the  threads.  Some  thing  of  this  kind  dp, 

would  be  necessary  to  enable  the  thread  to  penetrate  an  at-  ~  ^ 

inospliere  to  which  it  seemed,  in  the  moment  of  emission,  THE  DR  V'NI 

inferior  in  speciric  gravity.  Mr  Watt  adduced,  in  the  con- 

clusioii  of  his  essay,  a  number  of  facts  contradictory  of  the  Refore  saying  one  or  two  things  wliich  may  be  thought 
generally  received  opinion,  that  all  thespiders  in  thiscountry  little  severe,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  look  upon  \"an(h?n- 

teed  exclusively  on  flie.s  .md  othei  insei  ts.  1  he  w<d)  ot  the  fi,s  one  of  the  best  actors  to  he  met  with  out  of'Fondon. 

eommoa  house  spider  is  ill  adapted,  on  account  ot  its  lion-  hi  ,  *•  ,  ,  i 

.  ‘,,1  ,  '  i-  ..  .  ^  i-  ^1-  I  le  has  a  good  figure,  a  good  face,  and  a  good  conception  ol 

zoiital  position  and  the  closeness  ot  its  texture,  tor  catching  ,  ^  / 

Hies.  Great  numhers  of  the  webs  of  tiiis  si.ecie.s,  too,  are  the  stage, 

found  in  situations  where  Hies  rarely  or  never  ap[>roach.  und  walks  the  boards  with  coiiHdence  and  grace.  He  has 

These  webs,  indeed,  seem  best  adapted  for  collecting  house  abundance  of  jdiysical  strength,  and,  on  the  whole,  uses  it 

dust,  which  consists  in  gemual  ot  a  mixture  ot  the  jnrticles  well.  His  jierceptions  are  not  very  delicate,  but  in  general 


of  ilecomposed  wood,  lime,  vegetable  substances  used  as 
thatch,  and  the  minute  fungi  called  mould  ;  and  of  these, 
in  all  probability,  the  food  of  the  domestic  spider  in  a 
great  measure  consists.  The  nest  of  one  of  those  spiders 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  six  weeks,  in  the  autumn  of 


they  are  correct.  He  is  of  the  Kemble  school,  how<‘ver,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that,  though  imposing,  he  is  apt  to  he 
frigid.  Rut  this  is  not  his  <*hief  fault.  His  chief  fault 
consists  in  an  overweening  fondness  for  mouthy  ilecla- 


18>S,  upon  tin-  roof  of  Mr  Watt’s  aiiiing-rooin.  During  niatlon,  ainl  a  poniposity  of  inannrr  at  tiiiirs  scarcely  en- 
tliat  thne,  no  liy  was  ever  observed  to  approach  it  ;  but  a  i  durable.  When  \'andenholf  was  here  two  years  af,'o,  he 
film  of  size  was  peeled  otf  the  roof  to  the  extent  of  two  j  possessed  this  fault  to  a  considerable  extmit,  hut  it  has 


iiicbes  round  the  nest.  Another  individual  of  the  same 
species  was  enclosixl  by  Mr  M.  in  a  box,  fed  for  three 
nioiiths  on  brown  sugar,  and  increased,  btith  in  size  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  upon  this  tare.  In  winter,  this  spider  is  dormant  ; 
dm  iiig  summer,  if  kept  any  length  of  time  from  fotid,  it 
begins  to  (h‘crease  in  size.  When  the  temperature  is  high, 
it  drinks  water  with  avidity. 

riiere  was  next  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Alexander 


grown  upon  him  since  ;  <u’,  in  jiarlianuMitary  language, 
has  increasi'd,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminish¬ 
ed.”  We  <^‘in  easily  account  for  this  mistake  into  which 
he  has  fallen,  when  we  know  that  circumstances  have 
excluded  him  from  the  metropolitan  stage,  where  he 
would  have  had  opportuniti«*.s  of  forming  his  taste  upon 
the  best  models,  and  have  encountt*red  actors,  in  most  re- 


nuncan  to  the  Secretary,  containing  a  notice  ot  a  sort  ot  spects  ecpial,  and  in  many  siqierior,  to  himself.  Having, 
fist  illation  practised  on  small  birds  by  the  whitrit  or  weasel,  on  the  contrary,  been  obliged  t<»  remain  a  triton  among 

A  gentleman,  riding  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Mid-Calder,  i  •  ‘c  t  •  i  i  'xt  i  .  i  i  i. 

,1.  ..  ,  ,  •  .  ^  ^  1  .1  !  the  minnows  ot  luverpool  and  Manchester,  he  has  not 

oiiNei  veu  an  on]ect  at  some  distance,  apparently  an  animal  t  ,  .  ,  ,  ...  .  ,  ^ 

coiled  up,  mining  round  and  romid.  On  approaching  opportunities  of  improving;  but,  Hnding 

nearer,  he  found  it  to  be  a  weasel;  and  he  shortly  after  oh-  the  establishment,  he,  very  naturally, 

served  a  lark  directly  above  it,  gradually  descending,  and  j  became  grand,  and  formal,  and  most  particularly  ]K)m- 
uttering  l()w  plaintive  notes.  At  last,  it  descended  so  low,  !  i»ous.  Instead  of  acquiring  additional  ease,  and  grace, 
th  itthe  weasel  was  able,  by  a  sjiring,  to  catch  and  make  otf  j  and  Hexibility,  and  tuiergy, — instead  of  studying  the  ef- 
With  it.  The  letter-writer’s  inforinuiit  liiid  been  tobl  of  an  i  f,.ct  of  rapid  transitions  and  varviin;  modes  of  passion,— 

histarice  precisely  similar,  which  had  happened  in  the  North  j  _ _ ^ _ _ 

Country.  1  he  reveremi  gentleman  mentioiuMl,  as  analogous  j  *  Cyrene  was  the  capital  of  the  country  called  Pentapolis  by  the 


one  alter  another.  If  the  ilog  retire,  or  witlulraw  his 
tiazing,  they  are  ort‘  in  an  instant.  A  inembiu*  mentioned, 
I  be  bad  occasion  to  know,  that  the  dogs  of  poachers  in 
Us  country  had  been  known  to  exercise  a  similar  iiiHuence 
^'T**  |»artridge. 

Lie  Rev.  Dr  Scot  of  (airstru’phine  ns'id  a  Dissertation 
un  the  Dishong  of  Moses,  or  Gazelle  of  the  l*iain,  tin* 
ofthe  English  Bible.” 

•  tr  Deucliar  exiiibited  an  interesting  <*x[»erimpnt  in  ^lag- 
i  ** ’^'*'*  ij>  well  known  that  soft  iron  is  incajiable  of  be- 
jy'*'  l^*’uiuneutly  magnetised.  If,  however,  a  ball  of  soft 
sj}*'  P^uced  upon  a  magnet,  and  another  ball  ol  tin!  same 
^^^*e»tanee  applied  to  it,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  possi'ss  a 
uttra<  tion  for  the  former  than  the  magnet.  .Mr 
iiit '  .***^*hu*.^^*^^  that  bars  of  soft  iron,  which  had  lat«*ly  b<*en 
^^ueed  into  the  milling  estublishmeutb  with  which  he 


coast  and  its  antifjuitics  with  care  and  accuracy  ;  and,  in  ISiM-o,  M. 
Pacho,  incited  by  a  prize  c*ttereii  by  the  (ieographical  Society  of 
Paris,  penetrated  from  F^ijypt  into  (’yrenaiea.  'Phe  archit' ctural  re¬ 
mains  of  Cyrene  are  few  in  niiinlier — chielly  an  ainjihitheatre  and  se¬ 
veral  temples,  all  mueh  dclapidated.  d'he  marbles  above-mentioned 
consist  of  a  Uderably  perfect  statue  of  Ksculapius,  some  fragments  of 
bas-reru'f,  with  figures  apparently  forming  part  of  a  procession,  and 
some  heads.  One  of  the  heads  is  remarkably  beautiful;  another, 
which  i:s  mueh  defaced,  ha.s  a  dotted  ornament  on  the  bandage,  in 
general  found  only  on  very  ancient  statues.  The  style  of  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  figure^  in  bas-relief does  not  irwlieate  the  hand  of  a  first- 
rate  artist ;  but  the  fine  altitudes,  and  the  elegantly  «li.sposed  draperies, 
b^ad  us  to  infer,  that  they  are  at  least  clever  copies  from  good  ma.s- 
ters.  Of  the  terra-eottas  we  may  perhaps  speak  on  some  future  occa¬ 
sion.  Meanwhile,  we  must  olfer  our  congratulations  to  the  Society 
on  this  valuable  acquisition.  We  regard  it  as  the  foundation  of  a 
(lepartini’iit  which  fias  hitherto  been  a  desideratum  in  iheir collection, 
— a  series  of  aniicjuilies,  serving  to  illustrate  the  history  of  ancient 
art— one  of  the  most  iinpoitaiit  purposes  to  which  their  researches 
can  be  devoted,  W. 
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instead  of  getin^  more  classical  and  diversified  in  his 
gestures  and,  attitudes, — and  above  all,  instead  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  more  delicate  modulation  of  his  voice,  to  the 
richness  of  his  tones,  and  the  Tuscan  accuracv  of  his 
enunciation, — he  has  become,  we  are  sorry  to  think,  more 
stiff,  niori;  monotonous,  and  certainly  more  fond  of  mouth¬ 
ing  his  words,  and  of  dwelling  upon  them  with  a  certain 
rolling,  rattling  sort  of  noise  in  the  throat,  which  may 
indicate  a  well-formed  aesophagus,  and  a  powerful  pair 
of  lungs,  hut  which,  from  its  continual  repetition,  grows 
at  length  almost  ludicrous.  We  do  not  precisely  accuse 
Vandenhoff  of  r.anting ;  but  we  accuse  him  of  what  is 
nearly  as  bad, — of  bawling,  nay,  of  absolutely  bellowing 
through  many  of  his  speeches.  In  addition  to  this,  his 
pronunciation,  in  several  instances,  is  cjuite  preposterous, 
lie  seems,  for  example,  to  have  no  notion  whatever  of  the 
close  sound  of  the  letter  o  ;  but  invariably  makes  it  broad 
and  full.  Thus,  in  “  Macbeth,”  in  the  soliloquy  about 
the  dagger,  he  says, 

‘‘  T  see  thee  still, 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood. 

Which  was  not  so  hejaar  I” 

Or, 

iVIethought  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no  viaur  /” 

“  Still  it  cried.  Sleep  no  maur  !  to  all  the  house  ; 

Glamis  hath  murder’d  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 

Shall  sleep  no  maur^ — Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  maur  /” 

We  have  lieard  an  anecdote  of  an  actor,  not  unknowui  to 
Mr  Vandenhoff,  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  tell¬ 
ing,  because  w'e  think  it  characteristic.  Tlie  gentleman 
in  question  was  asked  to  read  Campbell’s  “  Ilohenliiiden” 
one  evening  at  a  private  j>arty  ;  he  complied,  and  w^ent  on 
to  near  the  conclusion,  when  he  sto[q)ed,  and  shutting 
the  book,  said, — “  Were  I  to  go  on  I  should  s])lit  the 
dnar  /”  Now,  IVIr  Vandenhoff  not  unfrequently  feels  a 
slight  inclination,  when  on  the  stage,  “  to  sjdit  the  r/«r/r.” 
He  has  in  reality  an  excellent  voice,  and  he  has  no  idea 
how  much  farther  he  might  make  it  go  did  he  only  think 
less  about  it,  and  allow  it  to  be  more  naturally  modula¬ 
ted  by  the  varying  tone  of  his  feelings.  This  is  indeed 
what  w’e  chiefly  wish  to  impress  upon  him — that  his  act¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  more  full  of  the  impulses  of  the  moment, 
or  at  least  of  what  might  appear  to  be  such.  At  present, 
he  goes  through  a  character  too  mucdi  as  if  it  w^ere  all  a 
splendid  ])iece  of  declamation — a  cold,  ])reconceived,  un- 
heinling  study.  Ihit,  whatever  acting  in  point  of  fact  be, 
it  should  never  seem  to  be  this,  else  the  s[»e(!tator  begins 
to  yawn,  and  the  whole  is  ]U'onoimced  heavp.  This  is 
the  very  epithet  w  hich  will  soon  attach  itself  to  Vanden- 
hofFs  acting, — it  will  be  called  heavp,  unless  he  looks  to 
it  iiarrowdy,  collects  his  good  sense,  shakes  off  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  mannerism,  thinks  more  of  the  part  he  is  embody¬ 
ing  than  of  either  his  own  voice  or  person,  and  ceases  to 
chew  his  w'ords  hefcu'e  he  lets  them  pass  out  of  his  mouth, 
dw'eUing  upon  them  wdth  a  purring  noise,  and  allowdng 
the  sounds  to  swell  ami  die  wdth  a  most  musical  cadence. 
This  must  be  reformed  altogether,  <*lse  w’e  should  like  to 
know  wdtii  what  conscience  INIr  Vandenhoff  will  be  able 
to  say  to  the  Player  in  “  Hamlet,” — “  Speak  the  speech, 

I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  TiurriNOLY  on  the 
TONGUE  ;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  some  of  our  players  doj 
I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.”  We  throw 
out  these  hints  in  the  hope  that  Mr  Vandenhoff  may  pro¬ 
fit  by  them,  ami  that  hef(>re  he  leaves  us  w'e  may  be  able 
to  report  an  evident  impr(»veinent.  We  write  with  all 
kindly  feelings  tow’ards  this  gentleman,  of  whose  merits, 
which  are  many,  we  shall  be  glad  to  speak  at  greater 
length  hereafter. 

The  theatre  has  been  but  poorly  attended  this  w^eek. 
Perhaps  one  reason  is,  that  the  public,  knowing  that 
Young  is  soon  to  be  here,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go 
till  they  can  see  him  and  Vandenhoff  together.  Miss 
Jarman  has  returned  to  us,  and  aj»j»ears  to-night  as  Emily 
Tempest,  in  the  “  Wheel  of  Fortune.”  She  was  announ¬ 


ced  also  to  appear  as  Clari  on  Wednesday  last,  but  when 
the  evening  came,  the  piece  W'as  not  produced,  wdiich  soine- 
w^hat  disappointed  us. 

©Itt  Ccvhevus. 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRICALS. 

London,  February  8,  18.30. 

Raymond’s  melo-drama  of  “  Robert  the  Devil,  Dnl^^ 
of  Normandy,”  produced  on  the  2d  instant  at  Covent- 
Garden,  is  a  melange  from  the  French  of  several  oM 
ghost  stories,  rather  skilfully  put  together ;  and,  from 
its  many  attractive  and  effective  coups  de  theatre,  likely 
to  have  a  run,  as  a  substitute  for  the  jmntomime,  which, 
alas  for  the  fame  of  Air  Farley  !  is  now  played  only  once 
a-w^eek.  Thursday,  February  the  4th,  made  memoralde 
by  the  opening  of  Parliament,  introduced  a  new'  drama 
at  Covent-Garden,  Drury- Lane,  and  the  Adelpbi,  all  of 
which  w'ere  deservedly  successful,  and,  in  the  order  of 
their  own  importance,  were  as  fidlows  : — “  Ninette,  or 
the  Maid  of  Polaiseau,”  a  new'  three-act  version  of  the 
everlasting  “  Gazza  Ladra,'"'  with  Rossini’s  music,  adapt¬ 
ed  by  Bishop,  introduced  Aliss  Patou,  after  a  tw'o  yeaiV 
absence,  to  a  crowded  audience,  who  W'elcomed  ber  re¬ 
turn  with  clamorous  enthusiasm  ;  w'hen  she  sang  and 
acted  with  all  her  unexceeded  talent.  The  story  is,  of 
course,  the  same  .as  in  the  former  adapt.ations  of  the  same 
opera ;  and,  w'ith  the  able  support  of  Bartley,  Wood, 
Keeley,  Penson,  and  .a  new'  bass  singer  of  the  name  of 
Alorley,  “  Ninette”  w'ill  doubtless  be  popular.  Drury- 
I^ane’s  novelty  w'as  Planche’s  long-promised  translation 
of  Scribe’s  “  I^a  Fiancee,"''  in  the  shape  of  a  tw'o-act 
opera,  entitled  “  The  National  Guard,  or  Bride  and  No 
Bride,”  with  the  oiaginal  music,  by  Auber.  This,  aKo, 
W'as  deci<ledly  successful.  The  plot  is  most  admirably  dc- 
veloiaal  ;  the  poetry  and  music  e(|ually  beautiful  ;  and, 
W'hen  I  st.ate  that  the  leading  performers  w'ere  Liston,  W. 
Farrell,  Coo[M‘r,  and  Aladame  A'estris,  it  is  quite  innie- 
cessary  to  praise  the  acting.  The  Adel  phi’s  attraction 
W'as  a  one-act  burletta,  called  the  “  Bricklayer’s  Anns,” 
founded,  I  believe,  on  the  same  French  bagatelle  w  liiili 
furnishes  the  materiel  for  a  new'  farce  to-night  at  (o- 
vent-Garden,  under  the  euphonious  title  of  ‘‘  Teddy  tlie 
4'iler  !”  for  neither  of  which  can  I  predict  great  longe¬ 
vity,  though  good  acting  may  give  them  a  tenqiorary 
triumph. 

The  Drury- Lane  Boxes  being  again,  very  w  isely,  raided 
to  seven  shillings,  that  measure,  aided  by  the  attractions 
of  Kean  and  the  jiantomime,  has  been  duly  felt  in  the 
treasury  since  Christmas  ;  and  new  dramas  from  Mor¬ 
ton,  Poole,  Peake,  Peacock,  &c.  are  in  readiness  at  both 
houses  to  continue  their  success.  The  remaining  di’H- 
matii;  new's  w'ill  not  tire  your  patience  in  reading  it« 
Kean  is  absent,  from  one  of  his  periodical  illnesses ;  the 
French  ]>layers  have  commenced  at  the  Knglisli  Opers 
House,  W'ith  the  very  clever  Potier  as  their  leading  star; 
and  the  King’s  Theatre  opened  on  Saturday  last  with 
“  Semiramide,""  to  a  very  thin  amiience,  and  with,  at 
present,  by  no  means  a  first-rate  comjiany. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  PICTURE  FROM  LIFE. 

13y  Henry  G.  J3elL 

I’ll  tell  thee,  lady,  w'hat  I  saw 
One  evening  in  a  lighted  hall ; 

It  is  a  sight  we  oft  may  see. 

Yet  felt  by  few',  though  seen  by  all. 

I  saw  a  youth  of  gallant  mien. 

With  tw'enty  summers  on  his  brow', 
And  many  an  eye  glanced  bright  on  hiin> 
As  bright  as  thine  is  glancing  now. 
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I?iit  there  was  one  on  whom  alone 
Ills  envied  smiles  were  all  bestow’d ; 

And  ever  as  he  turn’d  to  her, 

His  mantling  cheek  more  brightly  glow’d. 

I  mark’d  her  well, — and  liked  her  not, 
Although  I  own  that  she  was  fair  ; 

3Iethonght  she  had  a  soulless  face, 

Methought  she  had  a  heartless  air. 

And  if  she  smiled  upon  the  youth, 

’Twas  only  with  the  poor  design, 

To  ]»rove  to  all  that  he  was  hers — 

An  humble  votary  at  her  shrine. 

Now  note  me  well  ;  f(n*  in  that  liall 
I  saw  another,  and  to  me 

She  seem’d  more  fair  than  she  who  bore 
Her  honours  so  exultingly. 

The  fairer,  that,  with  tl fishing  cheek. 

She  deeply  Avatch’d  the  young  knight  too  ! 

And  Avith  aAA'cight  of  tenderness 
That  melted  in  her  eye  of  blue. 

He  kncAV  it  not ;  he  only  saAV 

The  dazzling  thing  round  AAdiom  he  hung; 

With  her  he  trod  the  mazy  dance, 

Tor  her  he  talk’d — Avith  her  he  sung. 

Yet  did  that  silent  maiden  drink 
Each  treasured  accent  as  it  fell  ; 

Though,  by  her  throbbing  heart,  I  guess’d 
That  she  had  heard  the  Avords  too  Avell. 

It  AA'as  a  sight  that  scarce  could  fail 
A  sense  of  pain  in  me  to  stir. 

To  see  that  girl  so  Avrapt  in  him. 

Although  he  never  thought  of  her. 

*Tis  eA'er  thus  in  this  dark  life, — 

We  stand  beside  our  greatest  good, 

And  knoAV  it  not,  but  ]>ass  it  by 
In  careless  and  unthinking  mood. 

We  pass  it  by,  and  earnestly 
In  search  of  idle  baubles  go  ; 

And  Avhen  they  burst,  AA^e  vainly  wish 

That  Ave  had  kuoAVii  Avhat  then  we  knoAV. 


TO  A  LADY. 

Lawraice  Macdonald. 

This  meeting  and  this  parting  o’er, 

We  meet  again  to  part  no  more. 

The  silver  wave  that  glides  along 
Shall  witness  then  our  happy  song, — 
The  little  Avarblers  on  the  bough 
Shall  hear  no  more  our  parting  a’oaa^  ; 
And  at  this  hour,  so  calm  and  soft. 

Our  eA'ening  hymn  shall  steal  aloft. 
And,  carried  ornvards  through  the  sky. 
Shall  mingle  AAdth  the  bless’d  on  high. 
Thou  know’st,  amid  a  AA'orld  of  strife. 
I’ve  eA'er  prized  thee  more  than  life  ; 

hether  in  danger  or  distress, 

I  he  thought  of  thee  still  made  it  less, 
hate’er  of  honour  I  have  Avon, 

\\  hate’er  of  profit  has  been  mine, 
Twas  thy  bright  spirit  led  me  on, 

I  s.'iAv  thee  still  before  me  shine. 

In  every  shape  death  might  arise. 

And  come  between  my  soul  and  thee, 
Eut  still  I’d  combat  for  the  prize, 
io  meet,  to  meet !  those  loving  eyes, — 
I  o  lose  them,  what  were  life  to  lue  ! 


SONNET. 

ON  SIR  THOMAS  LAURENCE’S  PORTRAIT  OP 

MRS  PEEL. 

By  R.  SliclloTi  Machenzie,  Editor  of  the  Carlish  Patriot. 

A  FACE  of  saddest  beauty  :  pale  as  deixth, 

Yet  placid  as  the  ocean,  Avhen  the  AA’ind 
]\Ioves  softly  o’er  its  bosom, — Avhen  no  breath 
Uullles  its  surface, — Avhen  the  mighty  deep 
Is  hush’d  and  stirless  as  an  infant’s  sleep  ! 

On  that  proud  broAV  there  is  the  stamp  of  mind, — 

In  those  dark  eyes  lie  lightnings  that  AV'Ould  blind, 

If  tamed  not  into  meekness  ; — proudly  fair 

That  sAvaii-like  neck,  doAvn  Avhich,  rich,  clustering  hair. 

Dark  as  the  night,  is  floating. — Yet,  eA'en  there, 

Amid  such  loveliness,  a  cloud  hath  been  ; 

Ileneath  that  mournful  smile  I  deem  that  care 
(  b’or  shadows  aye  icHl  dim  the  brightest  scene) 

Struggles  to  be  still,  and  strives  to  look  serene  ! 


LITERARY"  CIIIT-CIIAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

The  Family  Classical  Lihkary. — Tlie  second  volume  of  this 
valuable  publication,  consisting  of  Translations  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  poets,  orators,  &c.  is  just  pub¬ 
lished.  It  comprises  the  conclusion  of  the  orations  of  Domesthencs, 
and  the  whole  of  Sallust,  with  two  portraits.  In  this  important  un¬ 
dertaking,  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  those  translations  which  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  most  general  credit,  and  occasionally — where  it  may  seem 
requisite — to  present  an  entirely  new  version  of  an  author  from 
some  pen  of  acknowledged  excellence. 

A  new  novel,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Horace  Smith,  may  be  expected 
early  in  the  ensuing  month.  It  is  a  Tale  of  the  Court  of  James  II. 
Among  the  characters  who  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  work,  be¬ 
sides  the  King  himself,  are  Lord  and  Lady  Sunderland,  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  his  daughter.  Count  Gram- 
mont,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Dryden,  Judge  Jefferies,  &c.  »Vc. 

Sir  Edmond  Temple’s  Travels  in  Peru  are  nearly  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation.  They  include  a  year’s  residence  at  Potozi,  and  are  said  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  mining  speculations  in  that  country. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Correspondence  of  Dr  Doddridge  is  in  a 
state  of  forwardness.  It  includes,  we  understand.  Letters  of  the  most 
distinguished  individuals  of  his  time. 

The  lovers  of  music  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  Mr  Parke,  the 
principal  oboist  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  forty  years,  has  just 
completed  a  work,  entitled  Musical  Memoirs,  comprising  an  account 
of  the  state  of  Music  in  England,  from  the  first  commemoration  of 
Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  17S1,  to  18!:i9,  interspersed  with 
numerous  anecdotes  of  distinguished  professors. 

The  correspondence  and  Diary  of  Ralph  Thorcsby,  so  long  an¬ 
nounced,  are  at  length  just  ready  for  publication.  The  name  of 
Thoresby  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  public  ear.  In  the  antiqua¬ 
rian  literature  of  the  country  he  ranks  deservedly  high.  His  Duca- 
tus  Leodiensis,  or  Topography  of  Leeds,  has  always  been  a  book 
prized  and  popular;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  antiquary,  or  a  distin¬ 
guished  naturalist  of  his  time,  with  whom  he  was  not  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted,  and,  among  others,  with  Nicolson,  Gibson,  the  Gales, 
Smith,  Hyckes,  Strype,  Hearne,  and  Baker.  But,  perhaps,  he  is 
best  known  as  the  possessor  of  a  very  extensive  and  curious  museum, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  rarest  specimens  of  art  and  nature.  This 
work  may  consequently  be  expected  to  contain  a  variety  of  original 
and  curious  notices  of  nearly  all  the  literary  and  scientific  characters 
who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  17th  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  centuries. 

A  new  work,  by  the  authoress  of  Hungarian  Tales,  is  about  to 
make  its  appearance,  under  the  title  of  The  Manners  of  the  Day. 

The  Dxonians,  a  novel,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  Rou<5, 
is  in  the  press. 

Tales  of  the  Colonies,  from  the  pen  of  W.  Howison,  Esq.,  the 
author  of  Sketches  of  Canada,  will  appear  immediately. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Reminiscences  of  Henry 
Angelo  will  speedily  be  published. 

Julia  Romano,  an  Epic  Drama,  in  Six  Books,  by  Charles  Buckc, 
is  on  the  eve  of  publication.  In  announcing  this  poem,  the  author 
expresses  himself  in  these  words  : — “  This  drama  will  be  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  lovers  of  poetry,  history,  and  romance,  as  a  new 
species  of  dramatic  poem  ;  and  as  lieing,  to  the  liest  knowledge  the 
author  has  of  his  own  mental  associations,  perfectly  original  in  all  its 
parts.” 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  during  his  visit,  some  years  ago,  to  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent|  kept  a  journal  iu  which  he  insert* 
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ed  elaborate  criticisms  on  such  works  of  the  old  masters  as  came 
under  his  observation.  These  are  now  likely  to  be  given  to  the 
world,  as  they  have  been  placed  by  the  family  in  the  possession  of 
Mr  Campbell. 

Scandinavian  Poetry— Dr  Bowerino.— We  observe  that  Dr 
Bowering,  the  most  indefatigable  modern  linguist  living,  has  just 
published  a  volume  of  poetical  translations  illustrative  of  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  and  we  have  now  before  us 
the  prospectus  of  another  work  of  a  similar  kind  which  he  is  prepa¬ 
ring,  and  which  will-be  published  under  the  title  of  Songs  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia.  It  will  extend  to  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  will  con¬ 
tain  about  one  hundred  specimens  of  the  ancient  popular  ballads  of 
north-western  Europe,  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Heroic,  Super" 
natural.  Historical,  and  Domestic  Poems;  while  the  second  will  con¬ 
tain  many  of  the  most  remarkable  lyrical  productions  of  the  modern 
school  of  Danish  poetry.  Dr  Bowering  deserves  more  than  well  of 
his  country  for  his  perseverance  in  this  particular  department  of  li¬ 
terature,  the  more  especially  as  profit  is  not  the  object  of  his  transla¬ 
tions,  which,  from  their  possessing  only  a  limited  interest,  are  not 
calculated,  as  Dr  Bowering  well  knows  by  experience,  to  bring  any 
pecuniary  reward  to  their  author. 

Foreign  Literature. — The  French  Keepsake  is  a  rival  worthy 
of  our  English  work  bearing  the  same  title.  The  engravings  are  all 
English.  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  and  other  writers  of  celebrity, 
are  among  the  contributors. — M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  has  lately 
added  to  his  already  numerous  productions  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  fine  arts,  the  History,  Lives,  and  Works  of  the  mostcelebra- 
brated  Architects,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury ;  illustrated  with  views  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  erected  by 
them. — Twenty  cantos  of  the  Divina  Commeuia  have  been  transla¬ 
ted  into  French  verse  by  M.  Antoni  Deschamps,  and  published  at  Paris 
with  some  success. — The  History  of  the  Ancient  Agriculture  of  the 
Greeks,  from  Homer  to  Theoentus,  with  an  appendix,  relating  to  its 
present  state  in  Greece,  has  appeared  in  Paris  from  the  pen  of  Baron 
de  la  Bergerie. — M.  Mermet  the  elder  announces  the  recovery  of  a 
work  hitherto  unknown  in  Latin  literature,  the  History  of  Vienne 
under  the  Twelve  Cmsars,  by  Trebonius  Uufinus,  senator  and  de¬ 
cemvir  of  the  city.  Should  it  be  really  the  case  that  a  work  of  this 
writer  has  been  preserved,  whose  existence  is  only  known  from  the 
mention  of  his  name  by  Pliny  the  younger,  we  shall  be  anxious  for 
a  sight  of  it. 

Professional  Society’s  Second  Concert. — This  Concert  w'as 
much  better  attended  than  the  first,  and  went  off  with  eclat.  We¬ 
ber’s  fine  overture  to  the  **  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,”  w'as  encored. 
The  sicilanoand  rondo  on  the  clarionet  by  Kluissman,  was  a  novelty 
which  was  favourably  received;  and  the  diveriimento  on  the  violon. 
cello  by  Hancox  obtained  well-merited  applause.  Miss  E.  Patou’s 
song,  “  Deh  !  calma  I’aflanno,”  we  consider  the  most  successful  vo¬ 
cal  effort  of  the  evening,  and  decidedly  superior  to  Mi  ss  Inverarity's 
“  Ah  che  forse.’’  We  say  this  bt  cause  we  think  a  too  gieat  lavishness  of 
praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  latter  young  lady,  w’ho,  although 
she  certainly  has  a  fine  b  >dy  of  voice,  and,  considering  her  opportu¬ 
nities,  has  made  very  respectable  progress,  has  not  yet  acquired 
the  sweetness,  flexibility,  grace,  and  science  of  Miss  E.  Paton.  Had 
Miss  E.  Paton  just  a  litde  more  energy  and  expression,  we  scarce¬ 
ly  know  a  singer  whom  we  should  place  before  her.  The  trio  from 
“  Vallery,”  by  Finlay  Dun,  is  a  wild,  original,  and  beautiful  compo¬ 
sition.  The  instrumental  part,  in  particular,  is  highly  imaginative 
and  graceful,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  redundant  in  ornament. 
Miss  Hartley,  who  sang  one  of  the  solo  parts,  distinguished  herself 
greatly  by  the  taste  and  feeling  she  infused  into  it.  The  trio  was 
unanimously  encored.  In  conclusion,  we  must  not  forget  to  men¬ 
tion  the  improvement  which’Mr  Wilson  has  made  since  last  winter. 
His  voice  is  richer  and  more  under  scientific  control,  and  his  style 
altogether  is  far  more  refined.  All  that  he  now  wants  is  a  greater 
degree  of  energy  and  brilliancy,  which,  in  the  winding  up  of  such 
a  song  as  **  ITa  un  istante,”  is  essentially  necessary. —  In  the  en¬ 
suing  Professional  Concerts,  several  novelties  will,  we  understand, 
be  produced.  Among  others,  there  is  to  lx*  a  new  Overture,  by  Mr  G. 
F.  Graham,  one  by  the  celebrated  Young  Mendelssohn,  a  Scena  for 
Miss  Inverarity,  by  Mr  Murray,  and  a  Concerted  Piece  by  Mr  John 
Thomson. 

The  Scottish  Academy. — The  Exhibition  at  the  Scottish  Aca¬ 
demy  opens  this  day,  and  we  have  already  seen  the  greater  part  of 
the  pictures.  VVe  regret  to  learn  that  Etty  has  been  too  much  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  duties  falling  upon  him  as  Committee-man  upon  the 
death  of  the  President,  to  finish  his  promised  picture.  To  make 
amends,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  announcing,  that,  to  judge  from 
the  specimens  we  have  already  seen,  we  believe  the  present  will 
prove  the  finest  exhibition  of  modern  paintings  w?  have  yet  had  in 
Edinburgh.  It  will,  at  all  events,  be  the  richest  in  native  talent. 
E  wbank  is  coming  down  upon  us  in  force  with  his  full  complement 
of  pictures.  Duncan,  who  has  made  prodigious  advances  since  last 
year,  has  a  splendid  “  Last  May  a  braw  wixier  came  doon  the  lang 
glen,”  and  also  a  jxirtrait  of  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  which  entitles 
him  to  rank  high  in  that  branch  of  art,  besides  other  works  of  distin¬ 
guished  merit.  Lees  has,  among  other  things,  a  **  Mihon  dictating 
to  his  daughters,”  in  which  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  blind  old  bard 


is  most  happily  conceived.  Dyce  has  a  rich  and  ripe  Flora,  a  lov  i . 
moonlight,  and  a  “  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents,”  in  which  th^ 
pow’er  and  passion  of  the  demigod  are  beautifully  blended  with 
unformed  innocence  of  the  child.  D.  O.  Hill  has  a  scene  from  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,  in  which  the  rich  fulness  of  the  Peggy  contrast- 
finely  with  the  beautiful  but  somewliat  snappish  look  of  the  Jenny* 
while  Glaud  listens  to  the  pretended  conjuror’s  display  of  power  with 
a  gash  “  hoo-the-deil-cam-ye-to-ken-that  ’  sort  of  look.  Lauder  has 
three  portraits  and  a  Sentinel,  of  which  we  know  that  Wilkie  has  ex 
pressed  himself  in  terms  of  high  approbation.  Fletcher  has  a  most 
characteristic  bust  of  Mrs  Hemans,  and  a  splendid  one  of  the  Dukeof 
Argyle.  These,  with  many  others  we  could  mention,  will,  we  think 
bear  us  out  in  our  assertion.  The  hanging  committee  arc,  Messrs 
Colvin  Smith,  Kidd,  and  M‘Leay.  We  can  scarcely,  however, con. 
gratulate  these  gentlemen  on  their  promotion  to  that  happy  eminence 
where  the  most  favoured  w’ill  give  them  no  thanks,  and  nine  out  of 
ten  will  abuse  them  for  their  arrangements. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — The  Oratorios  have  commenced  in  London.- 
There  has  been  a  Masquerade  at  Covent-Garden,  under  the  direction 
of  Charles  Wright,  which  was  crowdedly,  but  very  promiscuously, 
attended. — The  veteran  comedian,  Quick,  completed  his  eighty* 
third  year  last  November,  and  has  lately  become  very  much  enfeeb¬ 
led,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  take  his  accustomed  walks.  He,  how- 
ever,  still  enjoys  good  health,  and  excellent  spirits,  and  his  appetite 
is  as  good  as  when  a  young  man;  but  to  appear  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  again  would  be  a  task  quite  impossible. — Sontag  is  now  per. 
forming  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  report  that  she  is  about  to  leave 
the  stage  has  fallen  asleep.— In  the  2d  No.  of  the  Yankee  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Titer arp  Gazette,  recently  established,  we  find  the  following 
specimen  of  American  eloquence  on  the  subject  of  the  drama  “  But 
the  Drama — the  legitimate  and  awful  Drama — I  do  not  mean  the 
bastard  issue  of  caricature  and  sliow,  of  barbarous  peageantry  and 
spectacle,  is  the  f^erferous  hifzh-heartcd  offspring  either  of  sarast 
strength,  valkinff  with  a  loud  voice  among  the  unvisited  soli¬ 
tudes  of  the  human  heart,  or  of  poetry  and  eloquence  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation — perhaps  under  the  highest,  wandering  about  the 
earth,  like  the  animated  statuary  of  Olympus.”  This  sentence  is 
worthy  the  pen  of  that  French  female,  who  having  tumbled  from 
the  gallery  into  the  pit,  and  broken  her  leg,  only  exclaimed,— “  Mon 
Dieu  !  after  1  had  got  the  very  front  seat  !”-On  his  return  from 
Aberdeen,  Braham  is  to  give  a  Concert  in  Edir.burgh,  the  first  pait 
of  which  will  consist  entirely  of  sacred,  and  the  .second  of  miscella¬ 
neous  music. — Young  is  to  visit  us  shortly ;  and  we  learn  that  Miss 
I’anny  Kemble  will  ])ositively  be  in  FLlinburgh  in  June. — The  na¬ 
tional  play  of  “  Waverley,”  and  the  inelo-drama  of  “  Masaniello.or 
the  Dumb  Girl  of  Portici,”  are  in  preparation. — Mathews  is  now  in 
Liverpool. — Fanny  Ay  ton  and  Thorne  are  at  Belfast. 

Weekly  List  of  Perfor^iances. 

Feb.  6—12. 

.‘^AT.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  IVaterman. 

Mon.  Coriofanus,  The  Youthful  Queen. 

Tue.s.  Hamlet,  He  Lies  tike  Truth,  cS*  Free  and  Fjasy, 

Wed.  Macbeth,  Sf  The  Robber's  R  ife. 

Thurs.  The  Iron  Chest,  The  Noyades, 

Fri.  Pizarro,  Gilderoy, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  readers  will  lie  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  is  technically 
termed  **  the  press  of  matter"  under  which  we  laliour,  when  westatc 
that  we  have  this  week  alone  upwards  of  thirty  pages  in  types,  though 
we  can  make  room  for  only  fourteen.  It  shall  all  be  forthcoming, 
however,  in  the  course  of  time.  The  iuteresiing  article  by  the  .Au¬ 
thor  of  **  Anster  P'air”  in  our  next. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  find  room,  ere  long,  for  the  remarks  “dn 
Sacred  Poetry,”  though  the  sentiments  are  not  altogether  accordant 
with  our  own. — The  extract  from  M.  Villemain’s  opening  Lecture 
will  be  inserted  if  possible. — “  Sketches  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Tra¬ 
veller”  are  in  types,  but  are  still  unavoidably  i)ostponed.— -lo 
query  of  “  R.  D.”  we  answer,  that  the  Author  of  Waver  ley’s  health 
has  been  given  more  than  once  at  public  dinners  in  the  presence 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  joined  in  drinking  the  toast  without  ackno»* 
ledging  it  as  a  personal  compliment. — The  paper  entitled  “  '  ' 
night  Scene,”  is  imaginative  ;  but  somewhat  flowery  and  unnatura- 
We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Laura  again. — W’e  think  the  opinions  o 
**  P.”  altogether  apocryphal ;  his  verses  will  not  suit  us ;  the  Anecuu 
may  be  of  use.  . 

We  shall  be  glad  if  W.”  will  favour  us  with  a  call  early  next  ^ 
— The  “  Lines  to  her  who  best  can  understand  them,”  may 
place  by  and  by. — We  are  afraid  w'e cannot  make  rrxim  for  the  “ 
from  Leith,  the  more  especially  as  it  has  already  appeared  in 
— Neither  the  prose  nor  the  poetry  of  J.  .S.”|WilI  suit  us.— The 
lowing  ver.scs  are  inadmissible  :  —  **  The  Grave  of  a  Parent  s  llop^' 
“  A  Broken  Heart,”  Stanzas”  by  **  J.  C-,”  and  “  Forsaken  Emma* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


This  day, 

A  Now  Edition,  post  8vo,  10s.  Gd., 

With  numerous  Wood  Engravings  of  original  Portraits  and  Subjects 

of  Interest, 

THE  GOLD-HEADED  CANE. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 


PROMENADES. 

•pROM  tlie  liitberto  crowded  state  of  tlie  EVEN- 
^  InVt  promenades  at  the  ROYAL  INSTITUTION,  the 
Directors  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  following  Resolutions, 
which  in  no  case  can  be  deviated  from 

1st  That  there  shall  be  Promenades  every  fortnierht  while  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  isopen,  on  Tuesdays,  commencing  with  Tuesday  the  IGth 
of  February. 

2d,  That  each  Life  Governor  shall  be  entitled  to  Two  Tickets, 
one  for  himself  (which  if  he  does  not  use,  he  may  transfer),  and  an- 

No  Tickets  can  be  issued  without  the  Life  Governor’s  written 
order,  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Sccretarif,  containing  the  names  of 
those  'intended  to  be  introduced t  which  will  be  put  upon  the  Tickets 
behtre  th'-y  are  given  out. 

4th,  The  Assistant  Secretary  will  attend  at  the  Rooms  on  the  Sa¬ 
turdays  preceding  the  Promenades,  from  twelve  to  three  o’clock, 
and  all  tickets  not  applied  for  before  the  latter  hour  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Directors. 

oth,  All  applications  for  Tickets  by  persons  not  Life  Governors 
to  be  made  in  writing,  containing  the  address  of  the  applicant,  and 
to  be  sent  to  the  As^istant  Secretary  on  Saturdays  preceding  the  Pro¬ 
menades. 

Tickets,  ‘Js.  6d.,  payable  at  the  door. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

FRANCIS  CAMERON,  Assist.  Sec. 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  8,  1830. 


In  the  Press, 

ELEMENTS  of  tlie  LATIN  LANGl^AGE,  shn- 

plified  and  connectedly  arranged,  in  three  parts:  Part  1st, 
Rudiments,  or  Introductory  Grammar,  with  Exercises  and  a  Voca¬ 
bulary.  By  Edward  Woodford,  A. M. 

Printing  for  Stirling  &  Kennp:y,  16,  George  Street,  Edinburgh ; 
and  Whittaker  and  Co.  London. 


NEW  WORKS. 


’NEARLY  READY  FOR  PUBLICATION, 

By  Messrs  COLBURN  and  BENTLEY,  London; 
and  BELL  and  BRADFUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

XARRATIVE  of  tlie  LATE  WAR  in  GERMANY 

and  FRANCE. 

By  Lieutenant-General  CH  ARLES  WILLIAM  VANE,  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  G.C.B.  G.C.H.  &c.  &c. 

In  one  voL  with  Map  and  Plan. 

II. 

The  MANNERS  of  the  DAY.  A  NOVEL.  In  .3 

vols.  post  Hvo. 

“  Passant  la  moitie  de  leurtempsane  rien  faire,  et  Tautre  moietie 
a  faire  des  i\ens:'—MarjfionteL 

III. 

travels  in  various  Parts  of  PERU,  inclndinc^  a 
Year’s  residence  at  Potosi.  By  EDMUND  TEMPLE,  Knight  of 
the  Koyal  and  distinguished  Order  of  ('harles  III,  of  Spain.  In  ‘J 
'ols,  8vo,  with  Map  and  numerous  Plates. 

IV. 

SVDEXirAM;  or,  MEMOIRS  of  a  MAN  of  the 

WORLD.  In  5  vols.  post  8vo. 

^  V. 

The  DIARY  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of 

hw  .k  I!  Author  of  **  The  History  of  Leeds.”  Edited 

p^rj^® JDSEPH  I1UNTF2R,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  witli  fine 


fx  VI. 

,  i  LOUDESLEY,  a  NOVEL.  Ry  the  Author  of 

Caleb  VV  illiams.”  3  vols. 


VII. 


nrl'j!  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  of  Dr 

DRIDGE.  The  Third  Volume. 

f  Kt,  VIII. 

«  AKWELL:  or,  CRIME  and  SORROW.  In  1 

'Ok  post  8 VO. 


1 X. 

r„Tj\-^'TU,S  ill  KAMTCl’lATKA,  SIRERIA,  an 

Periai  \fV  U.sq.  (Jounscllor  of  the  Court  of  his  In 

jesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  2  vols.  post  8vo., 


HENRY  ANGELf 

^nd  and  Concluding  Volume.  In  8vo. 


**  The  Gold-Headed  Cane  is  a  modest  little  volume,  containing 
Sketches  of  the  Lives  and  Manners  of  onr  most  eminent  Physicians, 
from  BadclifFe  to  Baillie,  and  composed  in  a  style  lively,  graceful, 
often  humorous;  well  calculated  to  attract  the  unprofessional  reader 
We  wish  it  were  generally  cireuluted.” — Quartert//  Review, 

John  Mvruay,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


INTERESTING  WORKS. 


Just  Published, 

By  HENRY  COLBUKN  and  RICHARD  BENTLEY, 

London  ; 

And  sold  by  BELL  and  BR.ADFUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street, 

Edinburgh, 

'TUIE  LIFE  of  Dll  laiMLND  CALAMY.— 

Written  BY  Hi.msklf. 

Now  first  printed  from  the  original  MS.  including  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  Lord  Shaftesbury — Duke  of  Buckingham— 
Prince  of  Orange — Lord  Clarendon— Lord  Lauderdale — Lord  W. 
Russell— Dr  Tillotson — Dr  Oates— Sir  VV.  Temple — Hampden — 
Baxter— Dr  Burnet — Dr  Sherlock — Hobbes,  tVc.  &c.  In  2  large 
vols.  Svo,  with  fine  portrait. 

We  know  of  no  work  of  rarer  value  tlian  the  present,  and  in¬ 
deed  it  will  not  henceforth  be  safe  for  the  historical  student  to  pos¬ 
sess  himself  of  the  Chronicles  of  Burnet  and  of  (Miirendon,  unac¬ 
companied  by  the  corrector  of  their  errors,  Calamy.” — Literary  Ga- 
zette, 

IF. 

MEMOIRS  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  THO¬ 
MAS  JEFFERSON,  late  President  of  the  United  States.  Edited 
by  THOMAS  JKFFERSON  RANDOLIRI.  Complete  ini  vols. 
Hvo,  with  portrait,  and  fa(,*-siniile  of  original  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  hand-writing  of  Jefferson. 

“  A  work  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  full  of  the  materials  of 
political  knowledge.” — Standard, 

III. 

T/ieiitenant  HARDY’S  'I'lIAVELS  in  tlio  INTE¬ 
RIOR  of  MEXICO,  in  1826,  1827,  and  1828.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with 
numerous  IllustratioiiS,  16s. 

“  Lieutenant  Hardy  went  out  in  the  capacity  of  a  Commissioner 
for  the  General  Pearl  and  (’oral  Fishery  Association  of  London.  All 
that  he  narrates  is  drawn  from  his  personal  experience  ;  he  is  not 
indebted  to  other  books,  or  otlier  men,  for  what  he  states,  and  con- 
seiiuently  the  volume  has  attractions  of  no  mean  kind.” — Morninf^ 
Paper, 

lY. 

MEAIOIRS  of  SIAION  ROLIVAR.  President 
Liberator  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  By  General  HOLSTEIN, 
Ex-Chief  of  his  Staff.  2  vol.s.  with  I*ortrait,  21s. 

•*  This  work  is  remarkable  for  eoTitaining  far  more  of  individual 
traits  of  character,  than  has  been  yet  exhibited  in  any  narrative 
treating  of  the  active  and  chequeied  struggles  in  South  America.”— 
Globe, 

V. 

DR  DODDRIDGE’.S  PRIVATE  (ORRE.S- 

PONDENCE.  Including  many  particulars  in  his  Life  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  with  Notices  of  many  of  his  C’oiilemporaries,  and  a  .Sketch 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived.  In  2 
vols.  Hvo,  with  fine  Portrait. 

“  We  know  not  when,  if  ever,  we  have  perused  two  volumes  of 
the  description  of  these  now  before  us  with  more  intense  curiosity, 
amusement,  and  instruction.” — Literary  Gazette, 


VI. 

TRAVETiS  IN  CHALD.E,  including  a  Journey 
from  Bussorah  to  Bagdad,  Hillah,  and  Babylon.  By  (’apt  MIG- 
N  AN,  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s  Service.  In  Hvo, 
with  23  illustrations,  16s. 

“  (.’aptain  Mignan  has  furnished  the  best  account  of  the  relies  of 
Babylon  that  has  ever  been  published.”— Magazine, 


VII. 

LIEUT.  ROSE’S  TRAVELS 

AFRICA.  1  vol.  Hvo,  10s.  6d. 


in  SOUTHERN 


7’IIE  UNITED  SERVICE  JOURNAL,  and  NA- 

V.M.and  MILIT  ARY  M  AG  AZINE,  for  February,  price 2».  6d. 
contains,  among  other  original  and  interesting  pa|»ers ; — The  Manxjn 
War — A  Visit  to  the  Island  of  Johanna — Sugiiestions  in  Naval  Eco¬ 
nomy.  Hy  Sir  .Samuel  Bentham — Account  of  the  Annual  French  Ca¬ 
valry  Camp  of  Exercise  at  Lunev  ille,  m  1><20 — Priority  of  Services 
in  the  European  Armies -Notes  from  the  Unpublished  Journal  of  a 
late  Naval  Officer — Death  of  a  (.’orsican  (.’hief,  by  Starvation — Ser¬ 
vices  afloat  during  the  late  War— Aly  first  affair;  Fhe  Storming  of  a 
Redoubt — The  late  Rear  Admiral  ChamlKTs — African  Travellers— 
A  Perpetual  Log— Sketch  of  the  .Services  of  the  late  Lieutenant-(ie- 
neral  Sir  Mihs  Nightingale,  K.C.R.  and  M.P. — Life  of  .Sir  Thomas 
Munro — Foreign  Miscellany — Royal  Naval  (.’o liege  at  Portsmouth— 
Notes  on  Military  Pensions — ('orrespondence  ;  (’ol.  Napier  in  reply 
to  (ieneral  Brenriier— Col.  Evans  and  India,  6ic.  Acc. — Editor’s  I'ort- 
folio.  General  Orders,  Circulars,  <Stc.  iVc. 

Hknry  (loi.nuRvand  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Bradfute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


/ 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Just  published, 

By  HENRY  COLBURN  and  RICHARD  BENTLEY, 

London ; 

And  Sold  by  BELL  and  HRADFUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street, 

Edinburgh, 

the  EXCLUSIVES!!!  A  Satirical  Novel 

^  ‘of  Fashionable  Life.  Second  Edition.  In  5  vols. post  8vo, 
31s.  r>d. 

“  The  ‘Exclusives’  will  be  read  with  as  much  interest  in  some 
quarters,  as  with  alarm  in  others.  It  presents  us  with  an  expose  that 
no  other  modern  novelist  has  yet  dared  to  put  forth.”— Courf  Jour^ 
naU 

2.  STORIES  of  WATERROO. 

Contents. — Waterloo— The  Field  of  Battle — The  Seventeenth  of 
June— Quatrc  Bras — Ligny— Brussels— The  Dead  Dragoon — Napo¬ 
leon  and  his  Army — The  Captain  of  Grenadiers— The  DeUichment 
—The  Route— The  Outlaw’s  Story — The  March — Story  of  C^olonel 
Hilson—Sarsfiold  — Maurice  MacCarthy— The  Camp  de  Mai — Bel¬ 
gium— The  Cavalry  Picket— Napoleon’s  Return,  &c.  A:c.  In  3  vols. 
post  8vo,  l’8s.  6d. 

.3.  TALES  of  an  INDIAN  CAMP.  In  3  vols.  post 

8vo,  31s.  61. 

Contents. — The  Mother  of  the  World — The  Man  of  Ashes — The 
Phantom  Woman — The  Fire  Spirit — The  Lake  of  the  White  Canoe 
—The  Devil  of  Cape  Higgin — The  Bird  of  Ages — The  W:ihconda’s 
Son— Pomatare,  the  Flying  Beaver — The  Teton’s  Paradise — The 
Two  Ghosts— The  King  of  the  Elks — The  Island  of  Eagles — The 
Idols— Sakechack,  the  Hunter — The  Two  Chappewees — The  Alarm 
of  the  Great  Sentinel — The  Great  Hare— Love  and  War — The  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Women,  <S:c.  &c. 

4.  TALES  of  MY  TIME.  Ry  tho  Authoress  of 

“  Blue-Stocking  Hall.”  In  3  vols.  post  8vo,  28s.  Cd.  ] 

“  Blue-Stocking  Hall  was  justly  pronounced  to  be  a  work  which 
‘  every  mother  should  possess,  and  every  daughter  should  read  ;’ 
and  the  present  ‘  Tales’  are  equally  worthy  of  recommendation,  as 
affording  admirable  examples  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  its  most  che¬ 
quered  state.” — Morning  paper, 

5.  The  BORDERERS.  Ry  the  Author  of  ‘‘  The 
.Spy,”  “  The  Red  Rover,”  “  The  Prairie,”  &ic.  In  two  vols. 
3is.  6d. 

6.  STORIES  of  a  RRIDE.  Ry  the  Authoress  of 

The  Mummy.”  In  3  vols.  post  8vo,  28s.  6d. 

“  A  very  original  as  well  as  amusing  work,  and  one  which  we 
think  will  be  universally  liked.” — Literary  Gazette, 

7.  TALES  of  a  RRIEFLESS  BARRISTER.  In 

3  vols.  post  8vo,  28s.  6d. 

“  The  author  of  these  Tales  is  evidently  an  acute  observer  of  hu¬ 
man  nature— has  witnessed  some  extraordinary  incidents  in  life,  and 
is  gifted  with  the  rare  art  of  tellin^astory  well.  No  occurrences  what¬ 
ever  more  powerfully  agitate  the  human  mind,  than  those  which, 
sooner  or  later,  find  tneir  way  to  the  confidence  of  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion.”— Com 

8.  The  LIFE  of  a  MIDSHIPMAN;  a  Tale,  found¬ 
ed  on  Facts.  1  vol.  post  8vo,  9s.  6d.  i 

In  two  vols.  post  8vo, 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BOUDOIR. 

By  LADY  MORGAN. 

“  After  a  long  silence,  Lady  Morgan  has  once  more  c*ome  before 
the  public,  not  as  a  romancer  or  an  historian,  but  with  The  Book  of 
the  Boudoift  a  little  work  filled  with  the  spirit,  and  calculated  for  the 
meridian,  of  that  delightful  temple  of  woman  s  fascination  and  un¬ 
resisted  supremacy.  It  is  discursive,  like  her  Ladyship’s  imagination. 
Original  anecdotes,  pinuant  observations,  souvenirs  du  posse,  senti¬ 
ment,  sallies  of  wit,  thoughtfulness,  levity,  gloom,  joy — all  tonics, 
all  countries*  and  almost  all  passions,  are  made  to  contribute  a  leaf, 
sometimes  a  flower,  to  the  wreath  she  has  wove.” — Courhr, 

Hbnrv  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London  ;  and  sold  by 
Bbll&  Bradputb,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


the  new  monthly  and  LONDON  MAGA- 

ZINE,  for  Febniary  1B30. 

CONTKNTS. 

•  The  Last  Night  of  the  Last  Year— Ireland  as  it  Is,  by  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan— The  Marquis  of  Anglesea— Hucknall  Torkard— Byron’s  Last 
Rest — C’haracteristies  of  Rossini’s  Compositions — .Sketches  and  Re¬ 
collections,  No.  III. — Metropolitan  Metamorphoses— Sir  Harry 
Hiehflyer— A  Suicide’s  Last  Carouse — Anecdotes  of  Russia ;  Crimes ; 
Infliction  of  the  Knout:  Russian  Laws;  Interesting  Story  of  an 
Exile — Annoyances  of  Travellers — Travelling  Trout. les.  No.  III. — 
Italian  Voyage:  Switzerland:  Rome— Recollections  of  a  Gottingen 
Student,  No.  III. — Professor  Blumenhach — Londoniana:  Smoke: 
Pestilence  and  Loc.ilities— The  British  Empire  in  1829;  The  Na¬ 
tional  Debt — Becollections  of  Brazil,  No.  HI. — Sa6  Luis  de  Maran- 
ham  :  A  Ball — The  Land  of  Cakes:  St  Andrews,  or  the  Aged  City, 
concluded — Oriental  Literature — The  Gondola— The  Bacchanalians, 
n  Fact — Rous‘eau’s  Dream — Invocation  to  the  Clifton  Waters — Po¬ 
litical  Events — Critical  Notices  of  .New  Publications:  The  Drama — 
Fine  .Ans — Varieties,  Domestic  and  Foreign— Biographical  Memoirs 
of  Persons  lately  decease*! — Sir  Thomas  Lawrence — Sir  M.  Nightin- 
— Provincial  Occurrences,  &c.  &c. 

Hknrv  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  told  by 
Bill  and  BiudfutIi  No.  6,  Bank  Stiecti  Edinburgh. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE 


OF  the 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFm 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Published  this  day,  price  2s. 

the  pursuit  of  KNOWLEDGE  under  DIF. 

FICULTIKS,  Part  II.,  being  the  Eighth  Part  of  theLi" 
BBARY  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Library  are  complete,  and  ar? 
sold,  neatly  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered,  price  4s.  6d.  each  : 

Vol.  I.  THE  MENAGERIES. 

II.  TIMBER,  TREES,  AND  FRUITS. 

III.  INSECT  ARCHITECTURE. 

IV.  THE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

London:  Charles  Kvight,  Pall-Mall  East;  and  sold  bv 
Oliver  Boyd,  Edinburgh.  ^ 


Just  arrived  per  Mail,  price  Is. 

A  KEY  to  tlie  Iloval  Novel, 

THE  EXCLUSIVES. 

Published  by  MARSH  and  MILLER,  London; 

And  CONSTABLE  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 

Also,  just  published, 

1.  the  literary  BLUE-BOOK,  or  KALEN- 

DAR  of  LITERATURE  and  the  ARTS  for  1850,  Con- 
taining,  with  their  Names  and  Addresses — 

Eminent  Living  Authors— Painters — Sculptors — Architects— En¬ 
gravers — Musical  Composers— Musical  Performers — Teachers  of 
Languages,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  Polite  Education. 
Price  53. 

2.  the  new  chesterfield  :  containing 

Principles  of  Politeness  to  complete  the  Gentleman,  and  give  him'a 
knowledge  of  the  World;  also  Precepts  particularly  addressed  to 
Young  Ladies.  Price  3s.,  or  neatly  hound,  Is. 

3.  TALES  ill  VERSE,  Illustrative  of  the  several 

Petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lytb.  Second 
Edition.  12mo,  price  5s.  6d. 

4.  THE  COFFEE-DRINKERS’  MANUAL, 

with  the  French  Method  of  making  Coffee,  &c.  With  an  engraving. 
Price  2s. 

5.  THE  ATHENAID,  OR  MODERN  GRE- 

CIANS.  A  Poem.  By  Henry  J.  Bradfield.  &vo,  price  7s*  ^ 
boards. 

6.  MARSH’S  IMPROVED  FAMILY  JOUR- 

NAL  and  MEMORANDA  for  1830.  Price  2s. 

7.  MONSIEUR  TONSON.  Illustrated  by  Six 

Engravings  from  11.  Cruickshank,  by  Branston,  Wright,  Bo.v- 
NER,  and  Slader.  Price  Is. 

8.  A  POLITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  AC- 

COUNT  of  LOWER  CANADA,  with  Remarks  on  the  PreseiitState 
of  the  People,  as  regards  their  Manners,  Character,  Religion,  die. 
&c.  By  A  Canadian.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

9.  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  KEEPSAKE;  or 

ZOOLOGY,  and  the  GARDEN  and  MUSEUM  of  the  ZOOLOGI- 
CAL  SOCIETY  for  1830.  Embellished  with  upwards  of  Forty  En* 
gravings,  from  Drawings  by  Cruickshank,  Landseer,  Baynes,  ac. 
dec.  Price  6s.  6d.  bound  in  Silk. 


DAY  AND  MARTIN’S  BLACKING. 
this  inestimable  Composition,  witli  half  tli^ 

usual  labour,  produces  a  most  brilliant  Jet  Black,  fully 
to  the  highest  Japan  Varnish,  affords  peculiar  nourishment  to  ine 
leather — will  not  soil  the  finest  linen— is  perfectly  free  from  <^1 
unpleasant  smell — and  will  retaiti  its  virtues  in  any  climate.  .. 

Sold  Wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  07,  High  1  lol born,  and  Rete. 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  in  Bottles,  Pots,  and  Tin  Boxes,  at  ta* 
Is.  and  Is.  6d.  each. 

Edinburgh  ;  Published  for  the  Proprietor^,  everv  Saturday  Momi*^» 
by  CONSTABLE  dc  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Robertson  Atkinson,  Glasgow;  W. 
jun.  dc  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Cc.,  London;  a 
all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  througni' 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d,  ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  iCri. 

Printed  by  Balla2<tynb  di  Co*  Paul’s  Work,  Canongatc. 
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